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“ MONUMENTS AUX Morts,” IN Pikre LAcHAISE CEMETERY. By A. BarTHOLOME. 


MODERN FRENCH SCULPTURE. 
By H. Hearncore Sraruam [F. 


Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 20th November 1911. 


HEN my friend Mr. Spielmann gave us his interesting illustrated paper, three or 
four years ago, on modern English sculpture, 1t occurred to me that it might 
very well be followed, at a convenient season, by an illustrated paper on modern 

French sculpture. Perhaps this paper would have come more suitably, as it was_ first 
intended, at the close of the Session, since it is not a strictly architectural subject; but I was 
asked to read it now to take the place of another, the author of which could not be ready in 
time; and after all, sculpture is the art most closely connected with architecture, being. as | 
heard a sculptor once remark, ** only a superior form of masonry.’’ But this was said at a 
meeting of architects. 

That some notice and illustration of modern French sculpture is not uncalled-for is 
evident from the fact that, as a general rule, J have found that the only name that any one 
knows in England is that of Rodin. I went into a well-known art-photographer’s to ask 
if they had any photographs of modern French sculpture, and was told—** Rodin ? 


Oh yes, we have a number *’; and the same was the result at the London branch of a French 

photographer’s: in each case they had a whole portfolio of Rodin’s works, and of all the 

other eminent sculptors of France only some half-dozen stray photographs; and why that 

was. the usual law of supply and demand of course explains. As to the origin and the reason- 
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ableness of what I call ** the Rodin craze *’ I have something to say just now; in the meantime 
I would merely remark that if people on this side of the Channel really believe that French 
sculpture of to-day is summed up in the works of M. Rodin it is high time they were told 
differently. I believe I may claim to have seen every piece of French sculpture of importance 
for nearly a quarter of a century back; at all events, I have seen and made notes on the 
sculpture of every Paris Salon since 1889. And I wonder sometimes whether those who 
profess to be interested in contemporary art, but who never take the trouble to visit the 
Salon—whether they realise what the annual sculpture exhibition at the Salon means. It 
means that for at least a quarter of a century back—first in the great central court of the old 
Palais de |’ Industrie (originally built for the 1878 Exhibition); then in the vast space covered 
by the roof of the Galerie des Machines; lastly in the great central court of the magnificent 
Paiace of Art built in 1900, there has been seen every year a collection of between eight and 
nine hundred new works in sculpture ;* some of them no doubt commonplace in conception, 
some of them perhaps rather outré and violent in composition; but all, I think, up to a high 
standard of technical execution; and a considerable number of them, every year, representing 
both in conception and execution the highest style of sculptural art. I do not think the 
whole history of art can show such an extraordinary evidence of artistic energy and vitality 
as is displayed in these successive annual exhibitions of French sculpture. I have in most 
vears had the opportunity of recording my impressions on the Salon exhibitions in one or 
another English periodical; and as one cannot very well remember, twenty years afterwards, 
what one’s impressions were at the time. I should like to quote a few words that I wrote in 
closing a review of the Salon of 1890: 

“Taking this as a representation of French sculpture for one year, and comparing it with our little show at 
the Royal Academy, the contrast is extraordinary enough; and the evidence of mental vigour and power ot 
invention as well as of execution among French sculptors is equally extraordinary. . . . In walking through 


the collection at the Palais de I’ Industrie we are confronted by new ideas, new treatments, and new force and 
re gaining new poetic conceptions of those subjects ; and this not only 


meaning imparted to old subjects ; 
in isolated instances, but in the case of a large proportion of the works exhibited.” 

If there has been a certain degree of decline in French sculpture the last few years 
and I am afraid there has —still I think the impression here recorded as to its intellectual 
interest would be true in the main up to the present moment. It must be admitted, however, 
that 1890 was rather an exceptional vear: that and 1904 are the two greatest years I remember 
in Salon sculpture. But I think T shall be able to show you enough illustrations to-night to 
justify the feeling expressed in my record of 1890. 

Now, what do we look for in sculpture? First and pre-eminently, perfectly modelled 
ling with form only, without the assistance of colour and 


form. sculpture being the art de: 
perspective ; for even relief sculpture is not so much perspective as the superposition of two 
or more planes of delineation. And hence the nude figure will always be the highest effort 
and ambition of the sculptor: first. because there alone it is that form has to be refined to 
the utmost. As Browning puts it in one of his poems, when he imagines some one 
exclaiming 

\s like as a hand to another hand !° 

Who said that. never took his stand, 

Found and followed. like me, an hour 


The beauty in this—how free, how fine, 


To fear, almost, of the limit-line !”’ 


And secondly, that the figure, delivered from the conventional bondage of costume, becomes 
an abstiact thing, not tethered to time or place. And though mere beauty in a figure is in 


* The Old Salon this year contained 868 works. the making a total of 1,202 works in sculpture produced for 
New Salon (in which sculpture is less prominent) 334, one year’s exhibition only. 
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itself enough to justify sculpture, this abstract figure may also be made the means of 
symbolising an abstract idea, so that sculpture may in that sense become, what Matthew 
Arnold said poetry ought to be—** a criticism of Life.’’ And it is for the frequent recurrence 
of this effort to symbolise thought that French sculpture of the modern period is, among 
other qualities, especially remarkable. And to furnish man with an adequate material for 
such abstract and symbolic form in sculpture, God created marble :— 
— “as it were 

Some clear primordial creature dug from depths 

In the earth’s heart, where itself breeds itself, 

And whence all baser substance may be worked ” : 
so says the sculptor in Pippa Passes. And when his bride glances up at the model of a 
fioure of a mediwval German Kaiser in splendid array, he says :— 

* Ah! do not mind that ; better that will look 

When cast in bronze : ” 


and he was quite right; marble is too ethereal a material to be prostituted to the carving of 
tailoring and millinery. 

The expression of abstract idea through abstract form is then the highest mission of 
sculpture. Beyond or below that, what possibilities are there? The actual form and 
presence of memorable personages, in their habit as they lived, can be commemorated in 
bronze. though not suitably in marble; or, which is far better, the portrait head alone can 
be represented, in bronze or marble, accompanied by figures symbolical of the character and 
career of the person commemorated, which is the favourite way with the French; and here 
we come round again to the abstract ideal. Sculpture may represent, also, significant facts 
and forms from the life of its own day, especially those which are typical rather than merely 
incidental; though this is a function of sculpture to be used with caution and reserve, lest 
it should degenerate into mere realism and playing to the gallery. Of all these varied 
functions of the art of sculpture you will see examples in the illustrations I have to show you. 

I am dealing chiefly with the French sculpture of the last twenty years, but we may begin 
a little earlier by noting that it was in 1874 that respectable middle-class persons, coming up 
from the country ** to see the Academy,’’ were startled and probably shocked by the terra- 
cotta group of Carpeaux’ “‘ La Danse,’’ now executed in stone on the front of the Paris 
Opera House. I do not altogether admire it: it is too violent for architectural sculpture ; but 
it is a remarkable example of the intensity of the French genius in dealing with a subject; if 
dancing was to be symbolised, it should at least be the very abandon of dancing; there is a 
clash and fury about it that always reminds me of the finale of Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony. Another name of the same period is that of Barye, who may be called the 
Michelangelo of animal sculpture, and whose monumental treatment of animal forms suggests 
the idea of Blake’s drawings of animals* done into bronze. It is surprising how few people 
in England seem to know the name of Barye, but he was a power in his day, both in his art 
and his character. There is a storv of Thiers, when he was President, calling to inspect an 
eagle by Parye, and finding fault with the action of the talons; he was proceeding to show 
with his own hands how it ought to be, when he was cut shert with—‘* Enfin, M. Thiers, 
vous n’étes pas un aigle’’; a sarcasm to which Thiers’ feeble presence lent rather a cruel 
personality. 

Coming to the period we are including, the last twenty years or so, we have first to name 
some of the eminent men of the period who are no longer living. Of these the highest 
probably is Chapu, a sculptor of no little power, as his fine figure of *‘ Courage ’’ shows 


* See the marginal drawings in the Book of Job series. 
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(Salon. 1887), and of a refinement and reserve that are beautifully illustrated in his figure of 
Jeanne Dare* as a country girl, which was in the Franco-British Exhibition. It was Chapu, 
too. who modelled the graceful figure holding up the palm in the monument to Regnault in 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Chapu executed a good many memorial sculptures, generally 
treated with a single figure in 
relief symbolical of mourning, 
and showing the greatest 
refinement both of feeling and 
execution; in this kind of 
subject his mantle seems to 
have fallen on M. Mercié, 
whose works of this class have 
a good deal of resemblance to 
those of Chapu. 

Ernest Barrias, a less re- 
fined but perhaps more robust 
artist than Chapu, has left 
remarkable works of various 
type; some very fine classic 
figures representing the arts— 
two in the Hotel de Ville, and 
one in the Palais des Beaux- 
Arts are, I think, his; and he 
produced a large and effective 
work in his monument to 
Victor Hugo, who is repre- 
sented seated on the summit 
ot a rock, a reference, no 
doubt, to his exile in Guernsey 
-—as Swinburne says in his 
splendid poem— 

* All thy great fame and thee 
Girt by the dim strait sea, 
With multitudinous walls of wander- 
ing wave. 
If the figures blowing trum- 
pets are a little bombastic— 
well, the genius of Hugo was 


5 oie nega é . ° if al 
a a little bombastic also. The 





* Juno.” By Fatcuirre. ‘Défense de Paris,’’ by 

Barrias, is one of the works 

called forth by the 1870 war, a group half realistic, half symbolical; the finest point in it is 

the figure of the child, in the back view, sheltered behind the cannon. Barrias’ appreciation 

of the finer decorative and expressive qualities in sculpture is, perhaps, nowhere better shown 

than in his beautiful figure representing ** Architecture’ (Salon of 1893), forming the 
memorial figure over the grave of an architect. 


*I take the opportunity to enter a protest against the “Jane Dark”), a peasant girl. Balzac writes it “ Dare,” 
absurdity of spelling it ‘‘d’Are,’’ as if she were a lady of | but most French and English authors persist in making 
family ; whereas she was simply * Jeanne Dare ”’ ( Anglicé it * d’Are.”’ 
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Paul Dubois is a name to be remembered, if only for his masterly and spirited eques- 
trian statue of Jeanne Dare; and Dalou, who was driven out of France by the war and lived in 
London for some years, was at one time better known here than French sculptors have 
venerally been known in England. In the Academy of 1877 his charming terra-cotta group 
of a French peasant woman with her infant at her breast attracted general admiration, and 
even led a friend of mine to speculate as to how many marriages would result that season from 
its suggestion ; and here for once Dalou was simple and natural. His great work, in every 
sense, is the colossal bronze group of ** The Triumph of the Republic,’’ which few visitors to 
Paris ever see; it stands on a kind of island in the middle of an oval pond in the square called 
the Place de la Nation, at the extreme east end of Paris, only to be reached by a pilgrimage 
along the Faubourg St. Antoine and other historic streets of proletariat Paris. As a group 
of great power and on a very large scale, it is worth the journey; but Dalou was a somewhat 
over-rated sculptor, his work being too boisterous and wanting in repose and reserve; in 
such works as this and his ** Triumph of Silenus ’’ he seems to revel in creating a crowd of 
figures in violent action; and in his monument to Delacroix, which stands in the Luxembourg 
gardens, “‘ Time bringing Fame to Delacroix,’ the spectacle of the figure of Time rushing 
up to the bust of Delacroix with a large nude young woman in his arms, borders dangerously 
on the ludicrous. 

A much greater name among the deceased artists of the period is that of Falguiére, 
who during the latter years of his life was tacitly regarded as the leading French sculptor, 
and from whose atelier came a large number of the most eminent sculptors of the younger 
generation. His ** Juno ’’ with the peacock is one of the grandest nude figures that sculpture 
has produced; it appeared in the Salon of 1890 under the title ‘‘ Femme et Paon”’; a 
year or two after he exhibited the same group as a painting under the title ‘‘ Juno.”’ Not 
only is the figure so fine, but the modelling of the peacock’s tail is a masterpiece of broad 
execution, indication of texture and material without any minute realism. His ‘‘ Diane,”’ 
watching the effect of a shot from her bow, exhibited a year or two later, is an almost equally 
fine nude, apparently studied from the same model. But Falguiére was equally great in 
portrait figures, of which his seated figure of Corneille is one of the best examples. 

Then we come to a great painter who in the latter part of his career took up sculpture— 
Gérdme, who died a few years ago at a great age, the last survivor of an interesting group of 
French artists who impress one as being more like soldiers than artists; you can see a 
characteristic portrait group of them in Armstead’s basrelief at the base of the Albert Memorial 
(at the north-east angle). Géréme represents a type more often found in French art than 
elsewhere : the union of great technical power with the total absence of poetry or sentiment. 
He was as exacting as to technique with himself as he was with his pupils, whose best efforts 
never elicited any more exuberant praise than ‘* Pas mal,’’ but he never produced a single 
work that appeals to one’s heart or feeling. Consequently, when he took up sculpture, it 
was to try brilliant experiments in form and technique; some of you may remember his 
‘* Bellona ’’ in bronze and ivory, exhibited at the Academy in 1898, having figured in 
the Salon of the previous year. ‘‘ Tanagra,’’ ‘* Corinth,’’ ‘‘ Pygmalion and Galatea,’’ 
were among his productions in sculpture, mostly either in tinted marble or in polychromatic 
materials; all of them supremely clever, none of them beautiful. His equestrian statuette 
in bronze of Napoleon in Egypt, ‘‘ General Bonaparte ’’ as he was then, is one of the most 
satisfactory of his sculpture works, for there he was exactly in harmony with his subject; it 
was in the Franco-British Exhibition. 

Turning to the living sculptors, there can hardly be a doubt that M. Mercié has the 
claim to be considered at the head of the list. both for the vigour and the versatility of his 
genius. He can do everything, and can do it all equally well. His figure of Jeanne Dare 
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in armour, in the Domremy memorial, is one of the finest imaginable representations of 
warrior and saint combined. His nude ** David,’’ sheathing his sword after beheading the 
Philistine, may be paired off with Donatello’s ** David ’’ at Florence; it is the finer of the 
two, for it is more decorative in line. ** La Liberté dans |’Art.’’ a nude figure with a 
palette in one hand and stretching up the other hand with a fine free action, was his 
principal contribution to this year’s Salon, and may be 
taken as typical of his own claims. ‘* Souvenir,’’ a 
draped figure seated on a tomb, exhibited in 1885, is 
the type of another class of works, in which, as before 
remarked, he seems rather to follow the lead of Chapu. 
A commission from the Comte de Paris, in 1886, led to 
his producing a marble group of Louis Philippe and his 
Queen in royal array, a commission he probably did 
not much enjoy, but he succeeded in the difficult task of 
imparting dignity to the figure of the *‘ Citizen King.” 
In quite another manner is *‘ Quand Méme,’’ one of the 
works arising out of the war, showing a woman taking 
the musket from the hands of a dying soldier to continue 
the fight. In an angle of the Rue de Rivoli, very 
unsuitably placed, is his monument to Alfred de Musset, 
an illustration of the beautiful poem ‘* Nuit de Mai,”’ 
where the poet describes himself as sitting in dejection 
in a garden and his Muse appearing to console and 
encourage him. The figure of De Musset in ordinary 
dress is unfortunate for sculpture, but the poem 
could hardly have been illustrated otherwise. Lately 
M. Mercié has pleased himself occasionally by subjects 
of rustic life: ‘* Le Départ du Village’? and ‘* La 
Bourrée,’’ the old French dance, danced by a peasant 
girl in sabots to a hurdy-gurdy accompaniment. But 
perhaps the finest of all Mercié’s works, in conception 
and execution, is the group called ‘* Gloria Victis”’ 
which stands in the centre of an open court in the 
interior of the Hétel de Ville. Paris was rebuilding 
her Hotel de Ville after the most terrible military 
reverse that a great country ever suffered; one could 
hardly put up anything triumphant, so he shows a great 
winged angel bearing home the dying warrior who had 
done his best in the fight. There is a great and noble 
idea in this. M. Mercié has also taken of late years to 
painting, with equal success; his small classic pastorals 





of nymphs and woodland are generally among the most 
beautiful things to be found in the picture-galleries of + Days re Reve.” By Gustave Micuer. 
the Salon. If ever there was an “‘all-round’’ artist, 
M. Mercié is one. He, like so many others of the eminent sculptors of to-day, was a pupil 
of Falguiére. 

M. Gustave Michel is one of the most prolific of French sculptors, all of whose work is 
thoughtful and highly finished. His ‘* Dans le Réve,’’ in the Salon of 1898, a standing 
semi-nude figure with a dreamy expression, is a fine example of the effect of pure beauty 
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of form. In ** L’Aveugle et le Paralytique *’ (1896) and ** Le Soir de la Vie *’ (1901) he 
appealed to us not so much by beauty of form as by the human feeling embodied in these 
works—the type which we may call, in the phrase already quoted, ** a criticism of life.”’ 
Then there are two very fine sculptors of the same surname, Alfred Boucher and Jean 
Boucher, who are often supposed to be brothers, but are in reality no relation; to prevent 
confusion Jean-Boucher has recently hyphened his name, and appears under J. in the 
Salon catalogue. Those who saw the Franco-British Exhibition may remember Alfred 
Boucher’s ‘* La Terre,’’ a colossal nude figure of a man digging; one of the most powerful 
works in that collection; but he has produced works 
of a very different stamp. How would one expect 
‘* The Philosophy of History’ to be symbolised in 
sculpture? Alfred Boucher represented it (Salon of 
1898) not by a robed sage but by the nude figure of a 
young girl, with a serious face, writing on a tablet 
before which she stands. This, which was executed 
in a blue-grey marble, is a work of peculiar charm in 
its fanciful and graceful symbolism. Another exceed- 
ingly fine work, exhibited in the Salon of 1907, is 
‘La Pensée,”’ a heavily draped seated figure shading 
her face with her hand. To Jean Boucher T shall 
refer again later on. One of the most imaginative of 
French sculptors is M. Denys Puech (pupil of 
Falguiére and Chapu), whose group, *‘ La Siréne,’’ 
now in the Luxembourg, was one of my earliest 
acquaintances in modern French sculpture, in the 
Salon of. I believe. 1889. What distinguishes this is 
the amount of thought and expression put into what 
in other hands might have been a mere piece of 
conventional classicism: but here the youth carried 
away by the Siren is so human in his expression of 
wonder mingled with apprehension as to give quite 
a new interest to the subject. Puech’s basrelief of 
a recumbent nude figure representing the Seine, with 
the towers of Paris as a background, is an admirable 
ms piece of decorative work; but one of the finest things 
Shs: gs. he has done is “‘The Muse of André Chénier.’’ 

$ a+ Soe Chénier was a poet of singularly delicate and refined 
genius, who had the misfortune to be tumbled into 


“Tax Pumosorm or History.” the middle of the hideous orgies of the Revolution. 
»V ALFRED 
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»OUCHER. r . . . P 
and the imprudence to write a poem in praise of 


Charlotte Corday and in detestation of Marat. Naturally, he was guillotined, and Puech’s 
group shows the kneeling Muse pressing tenderly to her bosom the poor severed head of the 
poet. It is one of the most touching and pathetic productions of modern art. 

The treatment of subjects from classic antiquity has very largely occupied the talents of 
M. Jean Hugues. one of the ablest and most virile sculptors of the day. His great decorative 
fountain illustrating the legend of ** Les Danaides *’ occupied a central position in the Salon 
of 1908. where it attracted general admiration. Among his other works founded on classic 
legend are his fine and dignified figure of ‘* Gidipus at Colonos,’’ and his great group of 
‘ Laoco6n,”’ in which he succeeded in giving quite a new force and interest to a subject 
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familiar to every one in the more conventional treatment of the well-known Roman work. 
His ‘‘ Muse de la Source,’’ a nude figure seated, with one knee drawn up, on the edge of a 
marble cistern, is one of the grandest nude figures in modern sculpture; it was exhibited in 
the Salon of 1894. In the same category of works founded on classic legend may be named 
the remarkable group *‘ Perseus Killing the Gorgon,’’ by M. Marqueste, in the Salon of 1890. 
M. Marqueste, another of the distinguished pupils of Falguiére, is a sculptor all of whose 
works show great vigour 
and a grand sculpturesque 
style. 

Among works which 
may be quoted as expres- 
sions of a moral signifi- 
cance there are few finer 
than the ‘‘ Exilés’’ of 
M. Maturin-Moreau. The 
upright figure of the old 
man, his head bent down 
with an expression of 
mingled grief and indigna- 
tion, is finely contrasted 
in line with the nude 
fieure of the son, who 
stands by and endeavours 
to console him. It is a 
work which, once seen, 
leaves its impress on the 
memory for ever after. 

Turning to the work 
of M. Vital-Cornu we come 
back to the region of 
pure beauty of form, as 
seen in his fine nude figure 
‘“La Nature s’éveille’’ 
(Salon, 1901), and in the 
beautiful dreamy reclining 
figure entitled ‘‘ Douces 





Langueurs ”’ (Salon, 
98 Thece ) ‘ ‘ 
1898). These belong to a “*La Muse pe La Source.” By Jean Hucuss. 


class of works which make 
their mark not on account of any meaning they convey, but from sheer physical beauty, 
which, as before remarked, is in itself sufficient to justify sculpture— 


* If you get simple beauty and nought else, 
You get about the pest thing God invents.” * 


M. Frémiet, one of the most successful and conspicuous French sculptors of the day, does 
not care to appeal much to our sense of beauty; one of his works, indeed, which appeared at 
the Salon a good many years ago, a gorilla carrying off a nude woman, was at once one of the 





* Browning’s Fra Filippo Lippi. 
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most powerful and one Of the most brutal things I have ever seen in sculpture ; had it been 


exhibited in London there we uld have bee ha public outcry against it. It is regrettable to be 
compelled to admit, in speaking of a nation of such artistic genius as the French, that subjects 


of cruelty and brutality in art do not seem to shock them as they shock us, provided they are 
powerfully executed in the artistic sense; the picture galleries of the Salon show only too 
many instances of this. and two of the most brilliant painters of the last century, Géroéme and 
Decamps, were among the worst 
sinners in this respect. Frémiet’s 
gorilla, however. was in his case an 
exceptional work; his chief successes 
have been in equestrian portraits of 
celebrated personages, of which he 
has produced a number of fine 
examples, one of the best and most 
celebrated beme the figure of Jeanne 
Dare. which stands in the centre of 
a wide street opening out of the Rue 
de Rivoli.* A characteristic produc- 
tion of his, is the bronze equestrian 
statue of a mediwval ** Héraut 
d’Armes,”’ which forms the lamp- 
standard on a landing of the grand 
staircase of the Hotel de Ville. the 
herald’s upright spear carrying the 
light. The horse is rather an un- 
happy-looking animal, probably by 
intention: in general the horses in 
'vémiet’s equestrian portraits are 
very fine; in this case he seems to 
have thought that the average cavalry 
horse was more in keeping with the 
subject. Artistically I think this was 
rather a mistake, and spoils the effect 
of the work. 

It was either in 1892 or 1892 
that I noticed, among the not very 
numerous sculpture exhibits in’ the 
New Salon, the group representing 
the nude figures of a man and 
woman. With their backs to the 
spectator. looking. as it were with 
apprehension, into the dark doorway 





of a tomb. There was something so 


Les Exuns.” By M N-Moreat original and so impressive tn this 

work that 1 at once thought: Here 

is a new sculptor of genius. It was in 1895 that the seulptor, M. Bartholomé, exhibited 
at the New Salon the great completed work, the ** Monument aux Morts,’’ of which 
* In this case the figure of the heroine, in the first remodelled, the sculptor having apparently come to the 


beautiful rl. w afterwards conclusion that she was more probably a young woman 


instance shown as 
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the door with the two figures in it formed the centre; and almost immediately received a 
commission, either from the State or from the Paris municipality (I do not know which has 
charge of the cemetery), to carry it out im stone as a kind of centre-piece for Pére Lachaise 
cemetery, Where it now stands | p. 69]; and for the sake of it the cemetery is well worth a visit. 
It is perhaps rather pagan in feeling; it certainly portrays the fear of death more than any 
hope, though this is somewhat corrected by the basrelief of the watching angel in the section of 
the tomb at the base. A fine point in the conception of the two central figures in the doorway 
is that evidently the woman is intended to be the stronger nature in the face of death; it is 
But the whole work is one of the grandest 
It is rather disappointing 


she who seems to console and support the man. 
and most impressive productions of sculpture, ancient or modern. 
that the sculptor has produced nothing since that is at all on the same level; he seems (for the 
present) to have exhausted his genius in this effort. 
It was some time previous to the year 1898 that a subscription committee formed to erect 
a monument to Balzac gave a commission to that end to M. Rodin. He kept them a long time 
waiting, and finally played on them what can only be regarded as a bad joke and almost an 
insult to the public, by sending to the New Salon in 1898 a kind of ghoul-like ébauche which 
but which reminded one rather of the fate of 
Whether the sculptor was shrewd enough to 


he invited us to accept as a statue of Balzac, 

Lot’s wife who was turned into a pillar of salt. 
foresee and calculate upon the effect which this escapade would have one cannot tell; but 
if he was, he had his reward. We live in a generation when anything eccentric and outré in 
art is safe to find a band of critics to tell us that this is a great work which the general public 
cannot appreciate. Accordingly, after the Balzac ghost had been laughed at for two or three 
weeks, arose the people who discovered that this was a great work, and its author the greatest 
sculptor of the day. The journalists scented copy from afar; and the editors of English maga- 
zines (of all classes of educated Englishmen probably the most ignorant of art) must each 
have their Rodin article, where he was extolled as the greatest of French sculptors by hysterical 
poets and others who probably did not know the works of a single other French sculptor. 
Then we had a committee formed to purchase for the nation the ** John the Baptist ’’ figure ; 
a purchase unfair both to the nation and to M. Rodin. since he has done much better things 
than this, which is an awkward, ungainly figure; besides that a nude John the Baptist is an 
absurdity, the idea of nudity being perfectly foreign to Oriental prejudice and habit (and in 
fact we are actually told what his ** raiment ”’ But a more pertinent point is this: the 
full-size clay of that statue was exhibited in London twenty-five or thirty years ago, as the 
central object of an exhibition of French work in Piccadilly (1 think in the old Dudley Gallery). 


Was). 


Why was not a committee formed then, to purchase this great work for the nation? IT reply, 
‘* Because no Rodin craze had then been set up.’” The same with a finer work, “* L’ Age 


d’Airain,’’ which was illustrated two or three vears ago in an art periodical as ‘‘ a fine work 
hitherto unknown to the English public.’’ It was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1884. 
where it stood on the left hand just inside the door into the Octagon room, and I remember 
thinking it the most powerful sculpture work in that vear’s Academy (for T knew that Rodin 
was a remarkable sculptor vears before this craze was got up about him). Why was it so utterly 
unnoticed that the editor of a leading art periodical did not even know that it had ever been 


exhibited in England? Because no Rodin craze had been set up. For the rest, M. Rodin 





of plain features and strong personality. The alteration 
aroused a good deal of popular criticism; I passed the 
place just after the remodelled work had been erected, 
and the pedestal was covered with scraps of written or 
printed protests stuck on by various discontented persons. 
It is a curious instance of the popular interest taken in 
such matters in France, or in Paris at all events. In 


London probably the man in the street would not have 


troubled his head about it. 


The Old Salon would never have accepted such a 
work among their sculpture. The New Salon is the 
appointed refuge of painters and sculptors who glory in 
eccentricity and ugliness. The committee for the 
monument at once threw over Rodin, and gave the com- 
mission to Falguiére, who produced a characteristic seated 
figure of Balzac, which was a good likeness of the man, 
whereas M. Rodin’s head, as far as it was modelled at 
all, did not even pretend to be a likeness. 
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is a sculptor of genius but not of very elevated conceptions. His *‘ Le Penseur’”’ is a very 
powerful figure, but I should have taken it to represent ** Athlete resting ’’ rather than a 
‘‘thinker.’”’ °* Le Baiser,’’ which was at the New Gallery some years ago, is a work which 
illustrates a form of sculptural technique which I think he invented, and which has been a 
good deal imitated recently. The object seems to be to avoid any sharp or hard delineation in 
the marble, to round off points of contact or of modelling as if the work had been executed in 
some material that had been partially melted on the surface. ‘There is something to be said 
for this; it is undoubtedly possible to delineate too sharply in marble; and I am reminded of 
Mr. Colton’s advice, in one of his lectures to the Academy students, to beware “* lest in trying 
to represent life they represented death,’’ i.e. by indicating too precisely the osseous structure 
beneath the flesh. The device, as in ‘‘ La Pensée’’ and some other works of the same class, 





Victor Huco.” By A. Ropry. 


of sculpturing merely a head issuing from a rough block of marble, no doubt serves to attract 
attention, but it comes rather among the tricks than the fair and rational resources of the 
art. M. Rodin’s monumental reclining figure of Victor Hugo seems to me the finest thing 
he has ever done ; he has symbolised the best side of Hugo’s genius, and I prefer it to Dubois’ 
large monument with the trumpeting figures. But it is to be regretted that even this could 
not be presented to the public without the usual kind of adventitious réclame. It was sent to 
the New Salon unfinished, M. Rodin appearing to claim that the public are to accept with grati- 
tude any fragmentary work he chooses to give them—headless trunks, heads without bodies, 
or bodies without legs or arms; and while everything else in the seulpture-room at the New 
Salon was put on a neat pedestal, the fragmentary Victor Hugo was dumped down on some 
rough planks in the middle of the room. ‘Things of this kind could not be done either at the 
Old Salon or at the Royal Academy, both of which, quite rightly, demand finished works and 
not fragments. 
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I should like to mention in passing a remarkable work which I came across in the New 
Salon in 1897, by a sculptor, M. Illzach, whom I have never heard of before or since. This 
was a set of nine life-size heads in coloured wax, intended to symbolise the nine Symphonies of 
Beethoven. ‘They were not only fine heads, but they showed a remarkable wsthetic insight ; 
they really expressed, respectively, the essential character of the nine Symphonies. I wished 
very much to have secured photographs of them, but found the cost of taking nine separate 
photographs prohibitive. I should like very much to know what became of them, and whether 
they are in existence anywhere. 

Among other French sculptors of the day M. Hector Lemaire (pupil of Carpeaux and 
Falguiére) claims an honourable place for his grand statue, heroic size, of Duguesclin, the 
great French warrior of the fourteenth century, whose prowess was so disastrous to the 
English. It now stands on a medieval-looking pedestal in his small native town, Chateau- 
neuf-de-Randon. M. Lemaire’s versatility is shown in the fact that he is the author also of 
one of the most graceful and fanciful works ever exhibited at the Salon, *‘ Offrande & lautel 
de l’Amour’’ (Salon, 1904), a nude figure of a young girl making an offering to a little statue 
of Cupid on a pedestal. It is a kind of thing one can imagine that Fragonard might have done 
had he been a sculptor. A cognate subject is the group of figures entitled ‘‘ Offrande a 
Venus ’’ (Salon, 1906), by M. Peyre (pupil of Falguiére and Mercié), who also exhibited in the 
same year a lovely group of two nude sisters embracing, entitled “‘ Tendresse.’’ In 1903 he 
had a finer work than either, ‘* Harmonies,’’ two lovers reclined and gazing up into the sky; 
it might have been suggested by the love passage of Lorenzo and Jessica in the Merchant of 
Venice :— 

* Look how the floor of Heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold; 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim ; 
Such harmony is in immortal] souls.” 


Comparisons may be odious; but, taking sculpture for the moment as a mode of express- 
ing ideas rather than as mere design, is not this_a much finer and more intellectual expres- 
sion of love than the rather sensuous ‘* Le Baiser’’ of M. Rodin? 

As an example of a use to which sculpture has sometimes been put in France, that of 
making what may be called a picture in relief, we may take M. Moncel’s ** Vision de Poéte *’ 
(Salon, 1907), which in fact is another monument to De Musset, representing the poet con- 
templating a vision of some of the personages of his poems. ‘This is rather too pictorial a 
use of sculpture, which may easily be abused; but in this instance at least it has been very 
well done. Among subjects taken from classic legend I may add to those already noticed 
M. Gasce’s basrelief of ‘* Hero and Leander’’ (Salon, 1909); M. Charpentier’s flying figure 
symbolising ‘‘ Les Adieux d’une Hirondelle*’ (Salon, 1894), very pretty though rather a 
doubtful treatment for sculpture, since a flying figure in the round has to be supported by its 
feet—it is quite a different problem from basrelief; and M. H. Cordier’s fine draped figure 
‘** Nymphiea,’’ in this year’s Salon. 

Among some special tendencies in French sculpture there is rather a liking for the 
revival of the type of the ancient Gaul, the pre-Roman inhabitant; a fine example is 
M. Tournier’s ** Le Guet,’’ the half-savage warrior lying in wait for his enemy; and the 
same type is seen in Boisseau’s fine group *‘ Défense du Foyer’’ (Salon, 1887). Then we 
have sculpture glancing at labour problems—from the art point of view rather too much of it 
of late years; it is a recent development; witness M. Bouchard’s ‘‘ La Carriére’’ (Salon, 
1907), the dead quarryman carried up on the shoulders of two of his mates. This is one 
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example only, but there is quite a tendency to read this kind of moral lesson in sculpture ; 
and, however we may sympathise with the feeling which prompts it, it is not the best use of 


art. It is possible to represent rural labour in purely artistic form, as Millet did in his picture 


of ** The Sower,’’ and Deschamps in his 
statue of the gleaner, ** En Moisson,’’ 
which is quite sculpturesque in character. 

Biblical subjects are not in great 
favour among French sculptors. Dela- 
planche, many years ago, exhibited a 
charming figure ** Eve avant le Péché”’: 
lately we had M.. Sicard’s beautifully 
designed figure of Eve lamenting her sin. 
leaning against the trunk of a tree with 
her face hidden in her hands; and in this 
year’s Salon a lady sculptor of genius, 
Mme. Fanny Mare, exhibited two groups, 
one the Expulsion from Paradise, the other 
the Death of Abel; the latter a work of 
tragic pathos, quite out of the common 
run of Biblical subjects. In this connec- 
tion I should like to mention also another 
lady sculptor of great powers, Mlle. 
Dierterle, whose ** Sommeil’’ was one of 
the best works in the Salon of 1908. 
Unfortunately she had no photograph of 
it to send. 

The question of realistic transcripts 
from modern life has been faced boldly by 
au very talented sculptor, M. Hippolyte 
Lefebvre, who seems to have had the 
ambition to make a speciality of it. In 
1902 he exhibited a group entitled ** Les 
Jeunes Aveugles,’” a group of girls from 
a blind girls’ school, one of them reading 
to the rest from a raised-type book. The 
simplicity of their costume brought this 
group quite within the domain of sculpture, 
and it is a very pleasing work. In 1905 
he essayed the Parisian lady in all the 
vlory of fashionable walking dress and 
sunshade—** L’Eté ”’; it is very well done. 
but I do not think it is a subject for 
sculpture: his ** L’Hiver.’” which followed 

ee 9 drag kdl t in 1907, represented such a dear old lady 

ynciiien coming out of her front door into the 

snow. that one had to like it against one’s wsthetic judgment. In 1909 we had an alto-relief 

entitled ** Le Printemps’; three couples: the boy and girl as comrades, next the grown-up 
lovers, next the newly married pair: a kind of illustration of Tennyson’s Cireumstance— 


‘So runs the round of life from hour to hour,” 
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The figures are charming in themselves, but one could not help feeling it was better 
suited to painting than sculpture. These three last mentioned works were all exhibited in 
plaster ; whether they have since been commissioned to go beyond the plaster stage I know 
not. M. Lefebvre’s kneeling portrait figure of Cardinal Richard in his robes, however, is a 
masterly work, and the robes give it sculpturesque character. It is this wretched modern 
society dress which interferes with the idea of illustrating real life in sculpture. 
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* Harmonies.” By R. Pryre. 


Is it possible to be humorous in sculpture? M. Blondat thinks so; his ** Les Grenouilles ”’ 
Salon, 1904), a group of three half-nude children sitting above the edge of a fountain basin 
and looking at three frogs on the opposite margin, is a capital bit of playfulness in sculpture, 
and was the delight of the spectators at the Salon. where there was always a ring round it. 
He carried out somewhat the same idea in his “* Chanson de |’)Kau’’ in this year’s Salon. 
But better than either is his mischievous little figure of ** L’ Amour Vainqueur,’’ perched on 
a pedestal and laughing slyly at us (Salon. 1904), which received the well-deserved honour 
of purchase by the Government. M. Peyre, in this year’s Salon, had another playful little 
group of ** L’Amour Moissonneur,”’ or Cupid in the harvest-field, and M. Pech a very pretty 
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group of two laughing girls in frocks carrying a third between them, under the title ‘‘ En 
Chaise, Madame.’’ All these works. though humorous, are in good taste, and quite legiti- 


mate sculpture. 


rhere is no class of French work more interesting than the monuments to celebrated 


MONUMENT TO MLLE. CLAIRON. 


Fabre, the novelist, 





By H. Gaveutir. 


persons, or more characteristic of the excellent 
judgment of the French in memorial sculpture. 
There is seldom any attempt at the mere full- 
length figure of the person commemorated ; almost 
always it is the portrait bust alone, on a pedestal 
or column, accompanied by one or more symbolic 
figures; by this means the difficulty so often felt 
in England, of dealing in sculpture with a fully 
dressed figure, is entirely avoided. For example, 
M. Pech, who was mentioned just now (he is a 
pupil of Falguiére and Mercié), had to make a 
monument to Charles Perraultx who was a kind of 
French Hans Andersen of the eighteenth century, 
compiler of fairy tales; and he shows us the 
portrait head on a pedestal, and a group of 
delighted children dancing around it (Salon, 1908). 
M. Gauquié, a sculptor who has given himself a 
vood deal to decorative design (he designed the 
lamp-standards on the Alexandre ITI bridge), pro- 
duced an admirable monument to a great French 
actress, Mlle. Clairon (Salon, 1898), showing the 
portrait head on a very well designed pedestal 
decorated with emblems and insignia referring to 
the theatre.* Then we have M. Larche’s charm- 
ing monument to Corot (Salon, 1909), which shows 
us the portrait head of the painter crowned by a 
nude figure who seems to represent the wood- 
nymph of his forest scenery; and in somewhat the 
same spirit M. Lombard shows us the bust of 
Watteau crowned by one of the eighteenth-century 
ladies whom he painted so well. M. Maillard, in 
his monument to Fragonard for the artist’s native 
place, Grasse (Salon, 1907), gives the whole figure 
of the artist. palette in hand, but accompanied by 
a figure which is approximately copied from one 
in the first of Fragonard’s remarkable series of 
decorative paintings of a love story, exhibited some 
years ago at the Guildhall, where the girl is 
represented running coquettishly away on the 
approach of her admirer; the monument quite 
expresses the character of Fragonard’s art. 
M. Marqueste, in a monument to Ferdinand 


gives us his portrait bust and the figure of a character out of ‘‘ Le 


* There was an amusing contretemps in regard to this counts, to have been the most talented actress the French 
work. Mlle. Clairon appears, 


from 


contemporary 


ac- ever had; but unhappily she was a lady of such exceed- 
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Chévrier*’; M. 
nude figure seated by the grave-stone - 


suited to an artist who tried to paint pictures to look like carpets. 


FRENCH 


~ 


SCULPTURE So 


Carli, in a monument to Monticelli, gives the medallion portrait and a 
a more classic form of monument, perhaps, than was 


An admirable example is 


M. Frémiet’s monument to Raffet, a brilliant artist-lithographer of the early part of the last 
century, who devoted himself mainly to the illustration of Napoleon’s campaigns; the sculptor 


vives us the portrait head on a 
column, and at the base of it 
the bronze figure of a drummer 
heating the charge. Probably few 
visitors to Paris this very 
characteristic monument; it is in 
rather an out-of-the-way situation 
in the small which 
between the eastern part of the 


see 


oarden iles 


Louvre and the river. A very 
large monument to a M. Macé, 


which occupied a central position *n 
the Salon of 1901, is worth men- 
tion in this connection, not as a 
work of the highest class in every 
sense, but for the way it tells its 
story. The sculptor, M. Massoule, 
is perhaps a local artist; he is not a 
member of the Société des Artistes 
There was no inscrip- 
tion on the but you 
could see at once that Macé, whose 
medallion portrait appeared on the 
pedestal, must have done some- 
thing for primary education; 
possibly built schools. At the 
summit was a draped figure holding 
aloft an open book, at the base a 
hoy and girl obviously hurrying ff 
to school with their (the 
figures were all bronze, the archi- 
tectural centre of marble). Now. 
in England, for a monument of the 
same sort, we should have had the 
full-length figure of the benefactor. 
with his boots and his trousers and 


Francais. 
monument, 


books 





MONUMENT TO CorROT. 


By Raovt Larcue. 


his coat and his tie all carefully modelled, and an inscription on the pedestal to say what were 


his claims to our gratitude. 


Is not the French method more interesting? 


Among other noteworthy monuments is that to Chopin by M. Froment-Meurice, in the 


ingly bad reputation in other respects that when the 
Government ordered a monument to her in her native town 


the respectable burgesses of Petite-Ville-en-la-Boue. or 


whatever it was, protested that they wished for no monu- 
ment to such a person in their virtuous borough. I do not 
know how the dispute ended; probably the Government 


had theirown way. The French Government is very much 
taken up with the idea (an excellent one in a general way) 
of erecting memorials to celebrated people in the place 
of their birth; and it has the concomitant advantage 
that it affords a great deal of interesting work to the 
sculptors. 

N 
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Pare Monceau at Paris, in which, as in Mercié’s De Musset monument before mentioned, the 
principal figure is represented in ordinary costume, seated near a basrelief piano and attended 
by a Muse of Music—a rather unhappy mingling of the realistic and the symbolic; and in 
the same little park is M. Verlet’s monument to Guy de Maupassant, where the favourite 
method is again employed of giving only the portrait bust with an attendant figure, which in 
this instance takes form of a young lady in modern costume musing over the novel she has 
just finished (if it is one of Maupassant’s tales she is probably thinking of what she had much 
better not be thinking of); this, which has had a good deal of popular admiration, is too 
realistic, and not nearly so suitable for sculpture as those in which idealised figures are 
employed, and it is not an example to be imitated. And for one of the most beautiful and 
poetic of recent monuments we come back again to M. Mercié, whose monument to Armand 
Silvestre, the poet (Salon, 1905), shows a broken column on a pedestal, and three graceful 
draped figures in low relief on the surface of the column, as if circling round it—a sculptural 
work full of poetic suggestion. The column may possibly have reference to the fact that 
Silvestre was the author. among other things. of a fine sonnet on Architecture, which he 
sums up as representing. 
«La matiére ployée sous |’. sprit triomphant.” 

Among works in sculpture which have a specially architectural character may be named 
M. Theunissen’s four figures on pedestals which flank the two ends of a bridge at St. Quentin, 
and represent the Seine and its tributaries, the Escaut, the Somme, and the Oise. The 
Seine and the Escaut appeared in the Salon of 1905. These are effective examples of archi- 
tectural and sculptural decoration combined. On the two piers of the Pont Mirabeau over 
the Seine, at Auteuil, are four spirited symbolic figures by M. Injalbert, of which the best 
is the nude figure representing ‘‘ Commerce ”’ ; it is perhaps in view of the present dependence 
of trade upon blatant advertising that ‘‘Commerce’’ is represented as blowing her own 
trumpet. The present year’s Salon contained a large and important work by M. Terroir, 
“* Vision Antique,’’ in which architecture is combined with figures, a portion of a Doric colon- 
nade forming the background to two groups of nude figures suggesting a kind of idyll of 
antique existence. This introduction of architectural features in combination with figures is 
becoming rather a favourite device in French sculpture. Among examples of sculpture used 
in a kind of decorative sense in combination with architecture is one which claims notice for 
its size and conspicuous position if for no other qualities—Bartholdi’s draped statue of 
** Liberty enlightening the world,’’ a piece of good solid commonplace which, as everyone 
knows, has been carried out on a colossal seale as a kind of lighthouse at the entrance of New 
York Harbour, a function for which the design is just about good enough. A less colossal 
replica of it stands at one end of the “‘ Ile des Cygnes’’ in the Seine, at Paris. Bartholdi, in 
spite of his Italian name, is supposed to be included among the ranks of French sculptors, but 
he had none of the French genius. 

I will conclude by the mention of some of the works which illustrate the use of sculpture 
in symbolising abstract ideas. The ‘‘ Douleur’’ by M. Blondat, in this year’s Salon, shows 
that he can treat serious subjects as well as the playful subjects by him which have been 
described above. ‘‘Immortalité,’’ by Longepied (Salon, 1886), is a fine group of a 
winged figure showing to a dying man the tablet on which his achievements are 
inscribed; it gained its author (now dead) the Salon prize of the year for sculpture. 
M. Coutan exhibited in the Salon of 1904 a fine group, ‘‘ Vers 1’Infini,’’ 
showing a soul emerging from the tomb: there is something of the manner of Roubiliac 
about it. M. de Saint-Marceaux’ ‘‘ Génie gardant le secret de la Tombe”’ is a work 
exceedingly fine in its lines in a decorative sense: perhaps slightly theatrical in 
style. M. Guilloux in 1906 exhibited a fine and impressive group under the title 
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‘‘La Nouvelle Muse,’’ in other words, the Muse of Music, represented as especially 
the art of the modern era. The legend of the Sphinx has had a good deal of attraction 


or French sculptors; Christophe’s 
Le Baiser Supréme ’’ (Salon, 1892) 
is a powerful group of this class, 
showing a man gripped in the arms of 
the Sphinx whose kiss meant death; 
more recently M. Blanchard treated 
the same subject in his ‘‘Jeune 
Femme interrogéant le Sphinx’”’ 
(Salon, 1909). ‘‘ Le Soir de la Vie ”’ 
Salon, 1907) by M. Seysses, a pupil 
of Falguiére, is a work of very poetic 
suggestion, the draped figure of an 
aged man surrounded by figures or 
faces growing out of the rock behind 
him, representing the recollections of 
his youth. In the Salon of 1896 was 
M. Cordier’s exceedingly powerful 
and almost sinister group “‘ Le 
Doute,’’ in which a youthful figure 
listens with perplexity to the doubts 
suggested by an aged person who 
seems to represent the spirit of 
scepticism—a most expressive work. 
In the 1902 Salon M. G. Michel 
attempted the very difficult problem 
of representing in sculpture ‘‘ Form 
disengaging itself from Matter,’’ an 
idea rather too complicated for expres- 
sion in sculpture, and in fact needing 
the Catalogue title to explain it; with 
that help, however, the work is not 
without interest. In this year’s 
Salon M. Carli achieved a far greater 
success in an analogous subject, 
‘Spirit and Matter,’’ a group of 
great power which sufficiently explains 
itself; ‘‘ Matter ’’ is symbolised by a 
powerfully modelled nude figure of a 
man struggling with a winged figure 
which points upwards: one of the 
finest works in this year’s exhibition. 
The ‘‘ Muse Exilée ’’ of M. Champeil 
(Salon, 1903) is a basrelief of a 
most beautifully designed nude figure 
half reclined on rocks, and dropping 





* Esprit ET MaviBee.” By A. H. Cart. 


her lyre, as she gazes into vacancy with an expression of sadness and longing. We have again 
to recognise the genius of M. G. Michel in his fine contemplative figure of an astronomer gazing 
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upwards, a work suggested by a sentence from Pascal: ‘‘ Le silence éternel des espaces infinis 
m’effraie *’ [p. 92]: to say that the sculptor has fully realised the expression of his subject is to 
vive about the highest praise that could be given to it. I conclude with an illustraion of the 
work which of all others in modern sculpture has most fascinated me, M. Jean-Boucher’s 
‘“ Antique et Moderne,”’ in which the calm meditative figure of the ancient philosopher, 
untroubled by doubts or scientific theories, is contrasted with the female figure representing 
** Moderne,” poring 
over a book with her 
hand to her brow. The 
fact that this figure 
is nude is not, I think, 
intended to symbolise 
anything; it is done for 
sculptural contrast with 
the broad draperies of 
the other figure. Both 
as an artistic composi- 
tion and as an intellec- 
tual symbolism — this 
seems to me one of the 
most remarkable produc- 
tions of modern art. 
T'wo words in con- 
clusion. You will admit 
that the illustrations we 
have seen form an 
exceedingly fine collec- 
tion of work in sculpture. 
I would ask you to 
remember that these 
are but a few culled 
from out the last twenty 
years or so of French 
sculpture. If I could 
have produced to-night 
illustrations of all the 
works in the Salons 
since 1889 which have 
aroused my own admira- 
tion, I could have kept 
you here looking at 
lantern slides all night. 
Secondly, I would suggest a consideration of some of the circumstances which give such scope 





“Muse Exits.” By J. B. CHAMPEIL. 


and encouragement to sculpture in France, and have put the genius of French sculptors in such 
a far better position for development than the sculptors of our own country enjoy. In the 
first place, the annual exhibition at the Salon affords a vast space for the display of sculpture 
without crowding, and under the best possible light. But a still more important point is that 
the public are interested in the art. and (best of all) that the French Government gives it 
liberal encouragement and reward. Go into the seulpture hall of the Salon about a week 
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after it has been opened, when there has been time for consideration of its contents, and you 
will find a score or more of important works in sculpture bearing the label, ‘‘ Acquis par 
I'Etat.”’ Just imagine our Government sending representatives to the Royal Academy 
exhibition to see what would be worth purchasing for the State! Even works which might 
seem to have a patriotic value fail to move them. If such a work as Mr. Reynolds-Stephens’s 
**A Royal Game of Chess’’ in this year’s Academy, symbolising one of the greatest of 





‘© ANTIQUE ET MODERNE.” By J¥AN-Boucuen. 


English victories, had appeared in the Salon, its author would at once have received an offer 
from the Government to purchase it for some public institution. I mention this concrete 
instance because, when the plaster model of that work was first exhibited, I made a personal 
appeal to the then First Commissioner of Works to purchase it for the Naval College at 
Dartmouth, as a work symbolical of our greatest and most epoch-making naval victory. He 
was sympathetic enough, but could merely say that ‘‘he had no funds for such purposes.’’ 
What an answer for the representative of a wealthy country like this to give! The genius of 
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the English in sculpture may not be equal to that of the French; but for English sculpture to 


have any chance of similar development it must have similar encouragement. 
must learn to take an intelligent interest in it. 
- and the Government must learn to realise that monumental 


that ‘‘ art’ means “ pictures ”’ 


The public 
instead of thinking (as they apparently do) 


sculpture is an art worth the expenditure of public money for its encouragement, and that it 


is a discredit to a Government to say that it ‘* has no funds for such a purpose.”’ 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Lronarp Stoxss, President, 


Sir WM. GOSCOMBE JOHN, R.A. 
rising at the invitation of the President 
a vote of thanks, said that Mr. Statham had given 
them such a large amount of interesting material 
that it was impossible in the mere proposition of a 
vote of thanks to deal adequately with it. They 
had at least all been able to see the vastness and 
wealth of modern French sculpture. It was really 
amazing and bewildering. Some of us would prob- 
ably have made a different selection of illustrations 
from that of Mr. Statham, but his selection had 
been quite sufficient to enable us to form an idea 
of the beauty of French sculpture. Many of the 
works shown were epoch-making whi h 
sculptors all over Europe had looked upon as in 
spirations, and which during the last twenty-five 
vears had moved them to make great efforts. One 
looked upon French sculpture as the third great 
school. The Greeks came first, then the Italians 
and finally the French, and all our modern schools 
were more or less based on French si ulpture. From 
the time when the great French cathedrals 
Chartres, Amiens, Rheims. and others—were built. 
down to the present day, great sculptors had never 
been lacking in France. French sculptors had for 
tunately never been tied up to conventions, at least 
to those which paralyse. Such conventions as thos» 
of Thorwaldsen and Gibson, in particular, did not 
occur in French sculpture. There they would be 
impossible. One gotsuch menas Pradier, who was 
more or less contemporary, but his work always 
showed intimacy with Nature. It was the other 
way about with Thorwaldsen end Gibson. Nature 
took second place, and it was tle antique—and not 
always the good antique—tliat guided them. Mr. 
Statham was very interesting in what he had to say 
about Rodin. The mere mention of Rodin’s name 
was a battle-cry : it was a challenge ; but everyone, 
he thought, would agree, whether admiring Rodin 
or not, that he was an epoch-making sculptor. 
[Mr. STATHAM: Hear, hear.] He was in entire 
agreement with what Mr. Statham had said about 
Rodin’s *‘ Balzac,’ but he did not agree with him in 
what he said about ‘* Johnthe Baptist.” He knew 
of no figure more remarkable in modern sculpture 
than Rodin’s “ John the Baptist,” and he was very 
Why 
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things 


glad we had a copy in South Kensington. 
bd _ | 
we in England had heard so much of 





in the Chair. 


chiefly because the Press found him interesting 
“copy.” There were other men well worthy of our 
attention. French sculpture did not mean Rodin 
alone ; although he might sound the deepest and 
fullest notes, it required many others to complete 
the gamut. It occurred to him very strongly that 
some of those men whom Mr. Statham had men- 
tioned—Mercié, for instance, whom he placed first 

were men who had something definite to say, but 
that many of the others whose works they had seen, 
in spite of their beauty, were merely echoes. Yet 
another thing impressed the observer—namely, the 
place and importance of the nude in French sculp- 
ture. It was perfectly true, as Mr. Statham said, 
that in dealing with abstract ideas in sculpture the 
nude was necessary. We could not express them 
in costume, because costume tied us to a particular 
period. Here in England the sculptors were often 
inan unhappy position. Artists full of enthusiasm 
ind capacity, and strongly desirous of doing all 
they could to make beautiful statues and worthy 
monuments, were prevented from doing so by the 
commonplace ideas of committees, who invariably 
objected to the nude or to anything but a coat-and- 
trousers treatment. This was not a question of 
merit or demerit in the sculptor ; it was a question 
of understanding on the part of the committee. 
The same was true of America, for in the work of St. 
Gaudens we scarcely found a nude figure. And 
why ? Not because of his dislike of the nude, for a 
great sculptor like St. Gaudens would delight in it, 
but because American opinion, like British opinion, 
was againstit. They would have statues with coat 
and trousers and watch-chain and boots. Sculp- 
tors had unhappily to deal with that problem. Mr. 
Statham mentioned the kind of memorial in which 
there was a bust of the person commemorated, and 
below it an allegorical or symbolical figure. Ask 
any sculptor who had done public work in this 
country about this, and he would reply, “ I tried to 
get it, I offered to put in the figures gratis, but they 
refused. They wi/l have the coat and the trousers 
and the boots.” Coming to Mr. Statham’s con- 
cluding remarks about State patronage,he regretted 
the absence of this in England. In France, the 
State was the great patron of sculpture, and its 
example was followed by the various municipalities 
all over the country. That was why the Salon was 
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filled with a mass of really living work. Here the 
State was entirely indifferent, and our municipali- 
ties—saving a few worthy exceptions—left sculp- 
ture alone. The one thing that kept ideal sculp- 
ture alive in this country was the Chantrey Bequest, 
for there was little private patronage of ideal sculp- 
ture. As to the place of exhibition, we all knew 
the sculpture gallery in the Academy. There, 
again, it was most discouraging to find that it was 
only possible to show the smaller things adequately. 
Unless the work was smooth and highly polished, 
the British public, and even many artists, were not 
interested. There was a pressing need for more 
sympathetic committees to deal with our national 
monuments as a whole ; but perhaps the greatest 
need of all was for a larger place in which to show 
our sculpture, then perhaps the British public 
would appreciate it better. He moved a very 
hearty vote of thanks for the paper. Mr. Statham 
had had the advantage of an intimate knowledge of 
French sculpture for the last twenty-five years, and 
his lecture had been of most absorbing interest. 
Professor W. ROBERT COLTON, A.R.A., said 
Mr. Statham had given them a delightful evening, 
one of a kind seldom got in this arid desert of 
Yngland. He had covered the greater part of 
the subject of French sculpture, and what he 
had left unsaid Sir William John had supplied, 
so that there was little left for him to say. Mr. 
Statham observed that one of the great qualities 
of sculpture was its perfect form. To-day we 
hardly seemed to think much of the perfect form 
of sculpture. The Greeks, when they made a 
figure to decorate a building, no matter how far 
it might be from the eye, on a pediment or what 
not, employed perfect modelling. The Elgin 
marbles, it was said, were never properly seen until 
they came to the British Museum. They were so 
well done—perhaps unnecessarily well done—that 
it was imperative that they should come nearer to 
the eye in order that their great subtlety could be 
properly appreciated. But to-day the want of 
appreciation of sculpture was such that, among 
some people at least, the roughest hewn blocks 
seemed to have a virtue which did not belong to 
the perfectly finished. The higher we go the less 
we get in the way of finish. He had the greatest ad- 
miration for French sculpture, butthere was a good 
deal of fine English sculpture which was not, as a 
rule, seen, and could not be seen. It must have 
been a surprise to those who were accustomed only 
to the Royal Academy when they went to the 
Franco-British Exhibition and found English 
sculpture of a sort that was at no disadvantage 
when placed side by side with French. A French 
sculptor who was present remarked that the 
English had a natural feeling for sculpture and 
had nothing to unlearn. The characteristic re- 
ticence of the race lent itself naturally to 
sculpture. That cloven hoof which sometimes 
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in our own national art. Mr. Statham had drawn 
attention to what he called the superb dancing 
group on the Opera House at Paris. It was, indeed, 
superb for its vitality, but it was rather overdone. 
While on the subject of limitations, he should like 
to mention one great group which he saw at the 
Paris Salon. This particular group represented the 
bar of acaféin Paris. There was a fat landlord be- 
hind the bar, rows of bottles to the side, and in front 
a drunken woman lying on the floor, her market 
basket spilled, and vegetables thrown in all direc- 
tions. That, he thought, was beyond the legitimate 
use of sculpture. A great deal that Mr. Statham 
had shown them was of older date—not very old, 
of course—and more placid, but some of it was not 
so classic, if one might use the word, and it would 
be noticed that these more recent productions were 
more florid and cut up to a greater extent than was 
thecase with the earlier work. Rodincopied hisliking 
for unfinished sculpture from Michelangelo. He 
saw the wonderful effect of rough stone and stone 
just pointed, and then the small finished part. 
Michelangelo, of course, was so busy that he really 
had not time to finish his sculptures. Rodin 
grasped the effect, and had pushed it to an extreme, 
at least in his later work, since he found that eccen- 
tricity paid. When he produced his “ Eve,” he 
hit upon the idea of burying the pedestal in the sand 
of the floor of the exhibition. This attracted the 
Press critic. The next step was to place the bust of 
a gentleman on a high pole in the middle of the 
Salon, and thereby he greatly elevated it in the 
mind of every journalist ! In the case of that par- 
ticular figure of the Victor Hugo memorial, which 
Mr. Statham showed, he (the speaker) saw Rodin 
knock off an arm of the figure and replace it, and do 
the same thing with a foot, when it was being pre- 
pared for the exhibition. But the foundation of 
the whole thing was that beneath his eccentricities 
Rodin was a great sculptor. A great deal of his 
work was mere trimming, but there was the founda- 
tion of a great artist somewhere if one could find it. 
It had also been discovered among the Rodin school 
of sculpture that ifasculptor did a figure, that was 
so much to his credit, but that if he cut a figure up 
and showed it in sections his credit was enhanced. 
Obviously, if the sculptor cut off the legs, and exhi- 
bited;them and the torso separately, there was great 
gain to him. There was further gain if he could 
stick them together afterwards and exhibit them as 
a whole. After all, there’ had been some wonderful 
sculpture in modern times, but the trouble was 
that we tried to show too much, too much suffering, 
too many passions. The best sculpture was done 
in an age when the thought was easily crystallised. 
The artists had one simple idea to express, and that 
was beautifully expressed. There was no question 
that it was the simplicity of the idea and the differ- 
ence of the religious and philosophic thought of the 
day which caused that crystalline clearness of sculp- 
ture in classic times. In seconding the vote of 
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thanks, he would take the opportunity of thanking 
Mr. Statham for the many kindly criticisms he had 
passed upon his (the speaker’s) own efforts. 

The PRESIDENT, in putting the vote of thanks, 
said that if we were to reverse the order of the re- 
quirements put forward by Mr. Statham at the end 
of his Paper, we should be nearer the mark. He 
wanted a place to exhibit, a Government that would 
purchase, and a public that would appreciate. If 
we had an appreciative public it seemed likely that 
the other things would follow as a matter of course. 
We must devote ourselves to stirring up the public. 
and he thought the public were, indeed, 
The particular sub 
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more appreciative every day. 

ject that evening was French 
rather surprised that Mr. Statham. as an 
tect. did not read the architect into sculp 
ture, for architectural feeling essential in 
some of the sculptor’s works.’ Mr. Statham had told 
painter, and 
of a painter who became a sculptor, but he did 
not tell them of anv architect'who 
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tor, or of any sculptor who became an architect. 
He should have thought the sculptor and the 
architect were more closely allied than the sculptor 
and the painter. In addition to his paper, the 
Meeting had to thank Mr. Statham for the lantern- 
slides. These were all exceedingly interesting, 
and he should like to express to him the thanks 
of the Meeting for having taken the trouble 
the preparation of such a lecture must have 
entailed. 

Mr. STATHAM, in responding, said he was 
quite conscious that every year in the Salon 
a certain amount of vulgar’ realistic 
sculpture, which he considered perfectly detestable, 
but this kind of work was only a small proportion 
ot the whole. He had also a high opinion ot 
English sculpture, whose progress during the last 
twenty-five had wonderful. With 
regard to the illustrations he was indebted for most 
of them to a number of French sculptors without 
whose kindness in sending photographs he could 
hardly have given his paper. 


there was 
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MODERN GERMAN HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION.—II. 


‘ 


By WitiiaM Miveury, Junr., B.Sc. {A.], Henry Saxon Snell Prizeman 1908, 
Godwin Bursar 1910. 


(Continued from p. 56.) 


CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENTS—continued. 

TT the Royal Charité Hospital, Berlin, there is a very fine and complete children’s clinic, 
comprising an out-patients’ department, educational block, pavilion for non-infectious 
diseases with 44 beds, a quarantine or observation block, already described, with eight 

beds, four pavilions for scarlet fever, whooping cough and measles, diphtheria, and mixed infec- 
tion, respectively, with 49 beds, and a block for experimental animals. At the entrance to the 
out-patients’ department are special isolation and examination rooms for doubtful cases, with 
direct access to the quarantine or infectious diseases pavilions. so as to prevent the introduction 





Fic. 27.—Tue “ Box” Warp, THE CHILDREN’S Ciinic, Roya 
Cuarité HosprraL, BERLIN. 


of infectious cases into the out-patients’ department proper, which comprises a large waiting- 
hall, examination, and operation-rooms. The educational block comprises the directors’ and 
adjoining rcoms, a large lecture-theatre seating 120, with rooms for patients adjoining, and 
on the first floor laboratories for chemical, microscopical, and bacteriological work. The 
pavilion for non-infectious cases is ecnnected to the out-patients’ and educational block by a 
closed corridor. On the ground floor is the infants’ department with 14 beds, the milk- 
kitchen and annexes, and the “* box ’’ ward with 10 beds [ fig. 27] for ycung children, in which, 
in order to prevent the conveyance of disease, the beds are separated from one another by 
glazed screens of iron constructicn about six feet in height. Each child has its own feeding 
i) 
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utensils on plate-glass shelves, while robes only to be used for each particular ** box ’’ by the 
doctor or nurses are hung at the end of each screen. On the first floor is the accommodation 
for older boys and girls, comprising two t n-bed, two two-bed wards, an operation-rcom, etc. 
Other fine children’s pavilions are found at Cologne Lindenburg. where the children’s 
clinic is of three stories, with the out-patients’ department and scientific rooms on the ground 
floor, the girls’ and infants’ department on the first floor, and the boys’ and private patients’ 
department on the second floor, the maximum number of beds per ward being ten; and at the 
Frankfort City Hospital. where detached blocks for children are provided fcr medical, surgical, 
and skin diseases respectively, the equipment here being particularly worthy of note, each 


infant for example having a separate bath and feeding utensils. 


WATERNITY AND GYN-2XCOLOGICAL DEPARTMENTS. 


A large number, though not all, of the German general hcspitals contain special depart- 
ments for maternity and gynecological cases, and the buildings are always designed to meet 
the special requirements. 

One of the best is at the Eppendorf Hospital, Hamburg, where a special department was 
erected in 1899 on the western porticn of the site beyond the domestic blocks. It consists 
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Fic. 28.—Grounp FLoor PLAN OF THE MATERNITY DEPARTMENT, THE EPPENDORF HospitaL, HAMBURG. 
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[fig. 28] of a central administrative block, connected by a one-story closed corridor to the 
lying-in pavilion, space being reserved cn the opposite side of the administrative block for a 
second lying-in pavilicn of similar type, while an entirely detached pavilion is provided for septic 
cases. The administrative block contains in the basement the kitchen and maids’ apartments. 
on the ground floor the doctors’ and nurses’ rooms, receiving rocms for patients, and two 


labour rooms with a sterilising rcom between. while on the first floor are wards for private 
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patients and gynecological cases, two operation-rooms, and staff apartments, and on the roof 
floor large dormitories for patients. The lying-in pavilion is of three stcries, and each floor 
is centrally divided by the hall and staircase into two lying-in stations, each of which comprises 
two wards for four and three beds respectively, with nurses’ rocm between, and ward kitchen, 
hath-room, and water-closets to the opposite side of the corridcr. 

At Hamburg St. Georg, Virchow Berlin, Frankfort, Charlottenburg, and the Charité 
Berlin, the maternity and gyneecclogical departments are contained in blocks designed on the 
corridor system, the wards containing a small number of beds each. 

At Diisseldorf the women’s clinic is situated on the second floor of the surgical pavilion. 
particular attenticn being paid to the labour rooms, which are treated as ordinary homelike 
rooms, and are preferred to the large labour rooms so often seen, designed on the lines of 
operating-theatres and containing a large number cf cases. 

With regard to special hespitals, a very fine example is the Royal Women’s Clinic, 
Dresden, opened in 1903, which comprises four blocks, the administrative block, the maternity 
and gynecological pavilion, the septic pavilion, and the domestic and technical block. The 
pavilion is of three stories of the corridor type of plan and contains 148 beds, the wards con- 
taining a maximum number of eight beds, and the operating and labcur rooms being in the 
centre of the pavilion. The septic pavilion is of one-story, and contains two six-bed and two 
single-bed wards, labour rocm and adjoining rooms. 

Another very fine special hospital is the Maternity Hospital at Cologne, opened in 1908, 
which comprises an administrative block, a pavilion for maternity and gynwcolegy with 144 
beds, an isolation block with 22 beds, a domestic block, boiler-house bleck, and directors’ 
house. 

OPHTHALMIC, AND NOSE, THROAT, AND EAR DEPARTMENTS. 

As a rule for the ophthalmic, and the nose, throat, and ear departments, special wards 
are set apart in the surgical pavilions, but in some hospitals special blocks are erected for 
these departments. 

At Hamburg Eppendorf, a special three-story block with 120 beds contains the ophthalmic 
department. It is of the corridor type of plan, the corridor being to the scuth and widened 
out for use as a day-room, and the wards contain a maximum number cf eight beds, the usual 
operating theatres, examination and testing rooms being provided. At Dresden Jchannstadt, 
until the erection of a special block for the purpose, the ophthalmic department is tempo- 
rarily contained in one half of one of the infectious diseases pavilions; at Diisseldorf special 
rooms are contained in the surgical clinic; and at Frankfcrt a special block has recently been 
opened. 

A very fine special clinic, the Royal Ophthalmic Clinic, has recently been opened at 
Munich. The block is of three stories, and contains on the ground floor the administrative, 
receiving, and out-patients’ department, in the basement the domestic and technical rooms. 
and the bathing department, and on the upper floors the wards and operating theatres, three 
separate departments being arranged for private patients, aseptic, and septic cases respectively. 
The equipment is of the latest and best type, and the whole clinic is most complete. 

In the Royal Charité Hospital, Berlin, the throat, nose, and ear departments are con- 
tained in a special bleck of the corridor type. On the ground floor are the out-patients’ 
departments, on the first floor the throat and nose clinic, and on the second floor the ear 
clinic, the equipment throughout being particularly worthy cf notice. 


SKIN AND VENEREAL DISEASES DEPARTMENTS. 

The majority of the general hospitals contain special departments for skin and venereal 

diseases, well separated for men and women, and with separate airing courts with railings or 
high walls, so as to prevent contact of these cases with the other patients in the hospital. 
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At Nuremberg, Schdneberg, and the Virchow, Berlin, good examples of blocks for these 
departments are found, in the first two of two-stories with a central corridor, and in the last 
of three-stories with a side corridor. At Diisseldorf there is a very fine clinic consisting of 
two two-story pavilions for men and women respectively cf the corridor type of plan, connected 
to a central one-story block, which contains the light treatment and operaticn-rooms. 

In all these blocks a large provision of special rooms for treatment by the Finsen Light 
and Réntgen rays, operating theatres with adjoining rooms, special baths, and laboratories for 
research, are always found. 

MENTAL DISEASES DEPARTMENTS. 
Special provision is, as a rule, made in the general hospitals for the reception of mental 


diseases, and particularly so 


in the centres of medical education and University hospitals. 


























Fic. 29.—Warpb, THE Royat PsycHIATRICAL CLINIC, MUNICH. 


The blocks, examples of which are found at Hamburg Eppendorf, Nuremberg, Dresden 
Johannstadt, and the Virchow Berlin, are usually well away from the rest of the hospital, and 
separate walled airing courts always under observation are provided for men and women. 
Observation wards containing some six beds or so for quiet patients are provided, while violent 
patients have single wards. ll fittings are cf the asylum type and can only be controlled 
by the attendants, the doors being self-locking, window-cords, fastenings, and blind-cords 
being in locked wall-boxes, water-closets self-flushing, and the arrangements for heating, 
ventilation, and lighting, external tc the wards. 

At Munich the Royal Psychiatrical Clinic attached to the University is said to be the 
finest in the world. It was opened in 1904 and is situated in the ‘‘ clinical ’’ quarter of the 
city, the total accommodation being 120 beds. It is a large block of three stories with out- 
shoots at either end and in the centre, on the corridor plan, the corridor facing the street and 
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the rcoms opening on to the internal courts. In the centre of the ground floor is the large 
entrance-hall, administrative, students’, and out-patients’ rooms, and on the first floor the 
large clinical lecture-theatre. One wing is for men, the other for women, on the ground floor 
being the private patients’ department, on the first floor the receiving and observation depart- 
ments [fig. 29], and on the seccnd floor the observation and quiet patients’ departments. 
The laboratories and research rooms are on the roof floor, and the kitchens and domestic 
rcoms in the central out-shoot. 

At the Royal Charité Hespital, Berlin, the planning of the Psychiatrical and Neurological 
Clinic, which contains 200 beds, is particularly good. It comprises three series of buildings 
connected together by a central corridor. The first is the educational and neurological clinic, 
which contains on the ground flcor the administrative and staff rooms, the laboratories and 
research rooms, and the out-patients’ department, and on the -first floor the clinical lecture- 
theatre with seating for 185, and the neurolcgical clinic with wards for men and women. The 
second block is the psychiatrical clinie cf two stories, and contains in either wing the accommo 
dation fcr quiet patients, while the third blocks of one-story are the ** villas’ for troublesome 
patients, with single wards. 

At Cologne Lindenburg one finds a good clinic, and again at Halle there is a very 
complete special clinic. 

The equipment of these institutions is always very fine and complete, they being largely 
intended for study and research, and such points as the special cinematographic apparatus fcr 
obtaining and recording the facial expression and movements of the insane, or the large pro- 
vision of baths for continuous baths, by which the violent patients are treated instead of 
employing padded-rooms, are of considerable interest. 


TUBERCULOSIS DEPARTMENTS. 

A few of the general hospitals have special departments for tuberculosis—for example, at 
Hamburg Eppendorf in recent years a department has been formed in the pavilions of the 
former isolation department, verandahs having been added for open-air treatment; at Nurem- 
berg a special pavilion on the corridor plan was erected in 1904 for female consumptives ; and 
at Cologne Lindenburg a large three-story pavilion is employed for tuberculcsis. 

It is, however, in the numerous consumptive sanatoria that tuberculosis is usually treated, 
very fine examples being found at Beelitz-i.-Mark. 


PAVILION DESIGN. 

The usual orientation fcr pavilions when there are windows on both sides of the wards is 
north and south, though when prevailing winds or the shape or levels of the site have to be 
taken into account this rule may be medified. In pavilions on the corridor system, when 
there are windows on one side of the wards only, it is usual to obtain if possible an aspect due 
south. The distance between adjoining pavilions in relaticn to the height from the ground to 
the eaves is invariably twice and usually more—at Hamburg St. Georg it is 2} times, and et 
the Virchow Berlin it is 5.8 times. At Hamburg Eppendorf the pavilions in adjoining rows 
are alternated, so as to obtain better ventilation and better aspect for the day-rooms. 

The prevailing form fcr the wards is rectangular. At the Virchow Berlin the 20-bed 
wards are 69 feet long by 29 feet 6 in. wide, and the curved ceiling is 10 feet 6 in. high at 
the springing and 15 feet 9 in. at the crown. At Hamburg Eppendorf the 80-bed wards are 
84 feet 6 in. long by 28 feet wide and 16 feet 6 in. high in the centre. At Charlottenburg 
West End the 22-bed wards are 75 feet 6 in. long by 29 feet 6 in. wide and 15 feet 9 in. high, 
and at Hamburg St. Georg the 16-bed wards are 44 feet 2 in. long by 80 feet 4 in. wide and 
13 feet 6 in. high. The beds are arranged as in England on either side of the ward, but they 
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do not as a rule alternate with the windows, and there is usually a space of about three feet 
between the head of the bed and the wall so as to allow of free ventilation and easy access for 
the doctor and nurses. ‘The wall space per bed is smaller than in Kngland, being 5 feet 7 in. 
at Eppendorf, 5 feet 6 in. at St. Georg, 6 feet 3 in. at the Virchow, 6 feet 10 in. at Char- 
lcttenburg, and 5 feet 10 in. at Cologne; and the tloor space is correspondingly smaller, it 
being 78 square Teet at lippe ndori, 83 square feet at St. Georg, 97 square feet at the Virchow, 
101 square feet at Charlottenburg. and 84 square feet at Cologne; while the cubic space 1S 
again lower, it being 1290 cubic feet at Eppendorf, 1129 cubic feet at St. Gecrg, 1430 cubic 
feet at the Virchow, and 1590 cubic feet at Charlottenburg. 

The small wards are almost invariably rectangular, and their floor and cubie space corre- 
sponds to that of the large wards. 

As a rule all wards contain one or mort lavatory basins with hot and cold water supply, 
for the doctor or nurses’ use after attending each patient, and it is held that the presence ol 
these lavatories inculeates habits of cleanliness in the patients. They are usually bracketed 
from the walls at each end of the ward. but at Hambure St. Georg they are placed On i 
pedestal in the centre of each ward and are said to be more accessible. In some few hospitals 
slop-sinks are found in the wards, and in some of the wards of the psychiatrical clinies water- 
closets are provided. In surgical wards sterilisers for instruments or dressings are often 
bracketed from the walls. 

The practice with regard to the recepticn and admission of patients into the wards differs, 
at the Hamburg hospitals, for example, several pavilions being set apart for the reception of 
all new patients, who remain in these wards for twenty-four hours before being admitted te 


their own pavilion. At such hospitals as, for example, the Virchow Berlin, Cologne Linden- 
burg, and Munich If., special receiving rcoms are placed at the entrance to each pavilion 
in Which all new patients are undressed, bathed, and dressed in hospital clothing, and then 
conveyed to their ward. Their own clothing is placed in bags, disintected if hecessary, and 
then stored either in a central clothes-store or in clothes-stores in each pavilicn, some hospitals 


following the first method and others the second. 

All of the modern pavilions contain special rcoms for the doctor for treatment, which 
in the surgical pavilions are completely equipped as operating theatres for the performance of 
minor operations and surgical dressings. 

The rooms for the nursing and domestic services are always well designed and arranged, 
and the equipment of the ward kitchens [fig. 80| is very thorough, comprising as a rule steam 
hot-closets and plates, steam boiling-pans, gas-rings, sinks, and ice-chests. A separate 
scullery is often provided, as at Munich III. or Charlottenburg West End. It is not usual 
te place inspection windows between the ward kitchen and the ward. Large food-stores or 
pantries are not often provided, there usually being small food-stores in the kitchens. A 
nurses’ duty-rocm or head-sister’s room is often provided, as at the Virchow Berlin. When the 
nurses sleep in their pavilion, their rooms. in the older type, are usually on the same floer as 
the wards, but in the more recent, as Schéneberg. the Virchow, or Charlottenburg, their 
apartments are in an upper story. 

In the treatment of the day-rcoms for patients attempts are often made to depart from 
the institutional appearance so often seen, and to obtain as far as possible a homelike or 
domestic etfect. as at Hamburg St. Georg | fig. 8L|. er at the Frankfort City Hospital. where 


the artistic treatment is particularly noticeable. there being in the corner of each day-room a 
small built fountain. Balconies are provided, as at St. Georg Hamburg, or open halls, as at 


Cologne Lindenburg, while the day-rooms at Kppendorf, Dresden, or Frankfort Biirgerspital. 


can be practically turned into open verandahs. the latter, as can be seen from the photograph 


lfig. 82]. being almost all class. 
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Fic. 30.—Warp KITCHEN, THE St. Geora Hosprrar, HAMBURG. 

















Fic. 31.—Day Room IN THE CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT, St. GEORG, HamMBura. 
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The arrangement of the sanitary-rooms is always practical and convenient, and it is of 
interest to note the much greater provision of sanitary apparatus and flcor space in bath- 
rooms, lavatories, sink-rooms. and water-closets, in such pavilions as the Virchow or 
Munich IIT., in comparison with an ordinary English pavilion. The lavatory basins are as a 
rule provided in a separate room from that which contains the baths. The bath-rooms are 
large and often contain two plunge-baths. sitz, and douche-baths. In the older pavilions the 
slop-sinks are contained in the ante-room to the water-closets, but in the more modern com- 
pletely equipped and separate sink-rooms are provided. ‘The water-closets are separated from 
one another by partitions of marble, flush or framed wood. ete., raised from the ground and 
some six or seven feet high. and the rcom in which they are contained is usually of large 


dimensions. The non-disconnection of the sanitary rooms by a cut-off lobby is a point in 
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Fic. 32.—Day Room, FRANKFORT, BURGERSPITAL. 


which the German plans differ greatly from the English, and at first sight appears te condemn 
the design, but where the rooms are well placed and modern and up-to-date apparatus 
employed it is difficult to note any great objection te the non-disconnection. 

In the treatment of the dirty linen there are three methods in vogue in Germany. The 
first is by linen-shoots from the different floors to a room in the basement, where the linen 
is collected and sorted, as at Hamburg Eppendorf and St. Georg, and Cologne Lindenburg, 
special attention being paid to the shoots so that they can be easily cleaned; the seccend is 
found, for example, at the Virchow Hospital, Berlin, or Charlottenburg West End, where two 
rcoms are provided, the linen being collected in the first, sterilised by boiling in a disinfector 
which is built into a glazed partition between the rooms, sorted in the second room, and then 
despatched to the laundry ; while the third methed is that employed at Munich IIT. and certain 
other Scuth German hospitals, where the linen is collected in a special room, and placed in 
closed receptacles, which are transported to the basement by a lift and then by subways to the 
laundry. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF PAVILIONS. 


The walls are generally constructed of brick, usually solid, hollow walls being the excep- 
tion, and are very often rough-cast externally. There is usually a complete open basement, 
which contains the heating and ventilating apparatus. Floors are invariably fireproof, of 
reinforced concrete construction. cr else of brick arches on rolled-steel joists, the latter being 
a favourite form. Pitch roofs are steel or timber framed and covered with tiles—glazed tile. as 
at Munich TL. and Dresden, being a favourite material. A cheaper form cf roof construction 
much emploved is that found at Hamburg Eppendorf and St. Georg, or Nuremberg. where 
Hat timber framed roofs are covered with layers of tarred felt, asphalt-felt, or one of the 
prepared roofing materials. fixed down with pitch. the whole being covered with a layer of 
sand and a layer of gravel. 

Internally the mest common materials for finishing the floors of the wards with are tiles. 
terrazzo, or linoleum. The tiles have a dull surface and are often laid in patterns, and the 














Fic. 33.—CHILDREN’s WarD, THE AvGuSsTE VictortA HospitaL, ScHiinEBERG. 


angle between the wall and floor is rcunded in tiles. ‘The terrazzo is laid in sections, with 
brass strips between, so as to prevent cracking. Linoleum is new being very largely employed 
and is greatly favoured. Sometimes, when on an upper floor, it is laid in a layer of cork, so 
as to deaden the sound. The angle between the wall and floor is formed in various ways- 
at Frankfort Biirgerspital and Hamburg St. Georg the linoleum is turned up the wall for 
about six inches and the edge is closed with a special metal clip, or as at Cologne Lindenburg 
with a wood fillet. while in the Royal Ophthalmic Clinic, Munich. the angle is formed in 
terrazzo, there being a close joint on the floor between the terrazzo and linoleum. Linoleum 
is also very largely emplcyed as an inlay to corridors. Wood floors are exceptional, although 
oak wood-block floors are occasionally found. The floors te ward kitchens and sanitary- 
rocms are generally laid with tiles. 

The walls are generally plastered with ordinary lime plaster and all angles are rounded. 
external angles very often having rounded iron covering pieces to six feet above the floor. 
Dadcs to wards are sometimes formed in cement and occasionally with glazed tiles. The 
dados are usually oil-painted and the walls above distempered in light tones, the colours 

P 
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ranging from grey to gree! \t Diisseldort the dados are formed of linoleum. Ceilings are 
usually fireprool and distempered In some cases decorative work is introduced on the 
walls. as at the Virchow Hospit hile in the children’s wards [fig. 83| an appropriate 
stencilled frieze is often provided. In infectious diseases wards the walls are cften enamel 
painted, Ward kitchen nd sanitarv-rooms usually have elazed tile dados. 

The windews are almost invariably casements opening in, with fall-in fanlights over the 
transom, and are usually construct f hard wood. They are usually double-glazed with an 
interspace ef an inch o7 else utirely separate casements are provided with an inter- 
space of about nine mcehes Inthe) infectious diseases department at Hamburg Eppendorf 
and in the Frankfort City Hospital patent reversible sliding sash windows are employed. and 
at Cologne Lindenbure tar mullioned windows with basement and fixed sashes are used. 
Window-sills are formed in val Ss Ways. of tiles. granite. marble. wood. or plaster, and the 
jambs are often tiled. Weod 4 n blinds are often fitted. and internally casement curtains 
with valances are usual. eht-openers and sash-fasteners are often of very interest- 
ing patterns. At H unbure Eppendorf the actual glazed area per bed is 15.2 square feet. and 
at the Virchow Be rlin if ; | oa re feet. but the amount varies ereatly in different hos- 
pitals. 

The doors are IStli l; ; double. swine 0) shiding-doors not often being found. 
They are generally wood-panelled without mouldings. or else flush. At Diisseldorf and the 
Roval ( harité, Be rlin. linoleun ered doors ar emploved., W cod door frames are excep- 
tional. angle iron of vai s sections | anchored into the wall being almost invariably 
emploved, and when tl | s and architraves are tiled an excellent door frame. is 
obtaimed, 

Furnishings are as Sipe HOSSTDL and Otten most artistic in in sIen. The heds are of 
metal construction. wood ts at the head and foot being common, and if thev do not have 
casters sp cial side lift rrannye It provide d, so as to wheel them on to the terrace. Th 
bed tables are constructed of gl nd iron. Chairs are of metal construction or of wood. 
Very few cabinets or tables are found in the wards. and as far as possible they are of glass and 


iron construction. 


PIENTS DEPARTMENTS 


The creat cut-patients’ departments with waiting-halls for 800 or 400 patients, which one 
finds in London or in the | Enelish cities. are not found in Germany. There these depart- 
ments. which are known as polyclinics. are attached as a rule to the University hospitals. 
and not to the general hospitals. while large numbers of out-patients are treated in the 
numerous private polyelinic h one finds in almost every street. Generally speaking. !m 
University hospitals a pol s attached to each clinic. so that instead of a common 
waiting-hall, as in England. for medical. surgical. children’s. gvmecological. ete.. cases, a 


separate waiting-hall has te he provided for each department. 


Some cf the finest examples are the polyclinics of the Royal Charité Hospital. Berlin. 
amone which the surgical polvelinice attached to the surgical clinie comprises a central waiting- 
hall, op ning off from which are examination. ope ration, and treatment rooms. while in the 
basement are special mass nd bath-rooms; the nese. throat. and ear polyelinic is again 
very complete and well equipped. as is the neurological polyelime. the children’s polvelinic. 
and the light institute The new medieal polvelinic which is te be shortly erected will also be 
most complete. 

At Munich the ophthal nd psvchiatrical p Ivelinies. both attached to their respective 
clinies. are vi rv fine. ar dat t St. George Hospital. Hamburg. very complete polvclinics for 


surgical, ophthalmic. and ner diseases. and throat. nose. and ear diseases are found. 
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As a rule int the design of the polyclinics Se parate return Ways for patients are not pro- 


vided, while when rcom does 
pre ference, there is ho 
hesitation in placing one 
or two. stories of wards 
over the polyclinic, 

OPERATION-HOUSES. 

As a rule each surgical 
pavilion is provided with a 
room. fitted up as a small 
operating theatre. in which 





all examinations, dress 
IMYs, bandaging, and 
Mianor operations can be 
performed, while the oper- 
ating theatres proper tor 
the major operations are 
srouped together in one 
block, known as the opera- 
tion-house, which is placed 
in the centre of the surgi- 
cal department between 
the men’s and women’s 






not admit of a separate building and in very many cases for 
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HAMBURG ST. GEORG. 


sides, and situated if possible close to the entrance to the hospital SO that necident CHSECS Whey 


he received direct from the ambulance-wagon and promptly attended to. 


The former tendency to 
keep the — operation-house 
entirely separate and de- 
tached from the pavilions, as 
at Hamburg Eppendorf and 
St. Georg, the Moabit. Am 
Urban. or Nuremberg. is 
passing away, and the latest 
hospitals show it connected to 
the pavilions by closed corri- 
dors. so as to obviate the 
transport of the patients 
through the open, which in 
bad weather becomes most 
difficult and causes consider- 
able inconvenience to the 
staff. 

Two sets. of operating 
rooms are usually provided 
for aseptic and septic cases 
respectively, and a_ strict 
separation is maintained 
between them. 

One of the finest of the 
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Fic. 35.—SECTION THROUGH THE ASEPTIC OPERATING THEATRE, 
HampBure St. Grora. 


modern German ope raticn-houses is found at the St. Geore 
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Fic. 37 [ne Aseriic O TING THEATRE, HamBurc St. Georc, View or WALL 
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Hospital, Hamburg. It is a detached block | figs. 84 and 35| situated in the centre of the 
surgical department between the men’s and women’s sides and close to the main entrance to 
the hospital. ‘The entrance to the operating department is protected by a glazed shelter for 
the ambulance-wagon, and the central corridor gives access to the rooms, which comprise 
waiting-rooms for men and women, head-surgeon’s room, patients’ bath-room, linen and 
bandage rooms, the septic operating theatre, and the aseptic operating rooms, comprising the 
theatre, anwsthetising, sterilising, and instrument rooms, this latter series of rocms being 
separated from the former by a glazed screen across the corridor. 
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Fic. 38.—Oreratinc THEATRE, DisseELpoRF GENERAL Hosprrat 


The aseptic operating theatre | fig. 86) is reserved only for completely clean operations, 
the dcctors and nurses taking the greatest sterile precautions and wearing rubber shoes and 
sterilised caps and gowns. It is 27 feet long by 23 feet wide and 16 feet 6 in. high, and has 
two sides and the ceiling completely glazed. he floor is of tiles which slope to floor traps. 
and the walls are covered with white glazed tiles. The glazing is double of obscure plate- 
class in nickel-plated steel frames, with an interspace cf 20 in. or sufficient to allow a man 
to clean the glass without entering the theatre. 

In order to prevent the theatre cooling and to prevent condensation on the glass, owing to 
the great glazed surface, what is termed a *‘ mantle’’ heating is employed, by which the 
whole rocm is surrounded as it were by a mantle of hot air. Warm air passes from the heating 
chamber under the floor and up between the double glazing in the glazed sides, and in ducts 
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on the wall sides into the overlight space. from whence it returns by angle ducts to the heating 
chamber, where it is warmed again and the process continued. In addition to this heating, 
radiators are placed below the window-sills in recesses which are closed with flush nickel plates, 
and as again the fresh air for ventilation is warmed before entering. the theatre even in the 
coldest weather can be kept at a temperature of 86° Fahr. 

For the ventilation of the the 


ity 


a mechanical system is emploved with a special sand- 
filter, for which it is claimed that it renders the air almost germ free. The artificial lighting 
is obtained from three pendants suspended from the ceiling with Osram lamps, the tetai 
lighting obtainable being 8150 ¢.p. The fittings comprise four lavatory basins [fig. 37 
Which are of white faience bracketed from the walls. each resting on four points only, while 
the supply is combined hot and cold with elbow-action fittings and knee-action waste. The 
two basins to the sterilisine room wall are supplied 
With sterilised water at the supply temperature. 
The remaining fittings are all moveable and of the 
latest patterns. 

The whole theatre can be washed down, a 
on i hose and piping being provided for the purpose, 


[+ { ¥ 4 F | and in addition steam can be turned into the room. 
¥ : i I 1 


causing all floating particles to descend. 
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Thi septic operating theatre. which is used 
— fat” tor all unclean and suppurating cases and for large 
4 bandage changings. is lighted by a glazed bay with 


overlight. and is similar in its construction and 
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fittings to the aseptic theatre. with the exception 











that filtered air is not provided, 
On the first tHloor of this block is the plaster 


bandaging room. nurses’ rooms. and the Réntgen 











le partment. access to which is had by a separate 


icy — _ entrance and staircase. 
d =." 3° 7 At the Diisseldorf General Hospital | fig. 38 


|=} thr Op rating theatres are contained in the surgical 


Fic. 39.—Grouxp Froor PLay or rug Oreration Clinic. which is planned on the corridor system. 
Housk, THE Vircnow Hospitrat, BERLIN. 























with two internal areas. ‘The theatres are three in 


Sg oe encteddee ; number. one being used for septic and one for 


¥ 


aseptic operations, and the other for bandage and 

ia clinical work. Three rows of seating in terrazzo 
are provide d for the accommodation of students. who enter by a separate staircase from their 
¢loak-room in the basement. The floor is of terrazzo. sloping to the central floor trap. and the 
walls have a glazed tile dado. above which the plast ris enamel painted, The vlazed area Is 
very great. and a coniplete overlight is provided. ‘The heating is by a “* mantle “” system, as at 
St. Georg. Hamburg. Here, however. no svstem Ol mechanical or natural ventilation is 
employed, the room prior to the operation being flushed with fresh air by opening the casement 
windows. which are then closed. and the room brought to the required temperature, after which 
the operation is performed in an absolut ly still atmosphere, so that all air currents or move- 


ments of dust are avoided. This method of operating in a perfectly still atmosphere is also 
employed at the Virchow Hospital. Berlin. Charlottenburg West End. and Schéneberg, and 
is now being largely adopted. The lighting is by electric arc-lamps suspended in the over- 


light space and provided with large reflectors. This, again. is a very prevalent svstem of 
lighting the German operating theatres. as all exposed lighting fittings are avoided. The 
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theatre itself contains no fittimgs of any description beyond the operating table, separate 
rooms being provided for doctors’ and nurses’ ablutions, anasthetising. sterilising, etc., and 
this tendency also to remove all fittings from the theatres is found in many hospitals. 

At the Virchow Hospital. Berlin [fig. 39], the operation house is situated in the centre 
of the surgical department. and is connected to the two adjoming pavilions by a closed 
corridor, these two pavilions being used for the more serious cases before and after the opera- 
tion, while the other patients are transported to and from the operation house in the open. 
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The block contains two completely separate suites of rooms. one for each head surgeon. 
Those rooms directly relating to operation work are kept to one side ef the corridor, so as to 
he as quiet as possible. The two theatres in each department are of similar form, and it 
remains with the surgeon which he uses for septic and which for aseptic work. On the first 
Hoor of the block are bandage, preparation. ete., rooms, museum, 2nd nurses’ and attendants’ 
rooms. 

Charlottenburg West End [fig. 40] shows an operation house connected by a closed 
corridor to the pavilions of the surgical department. To the front of the corridor is the 
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entrance approached by a ramp-up for the ambulance wagons, the bath-room being used for 
the reception of serious accidents, which are sent direct to the operation house. ‘To the 
rear of the corridor are the staif-rooms, waiting-rooms. and anesthetising- and Réntgen- 
rooms, whilst disconnected from these latter by a through ventilated corridor are the operat- 
ing rooms. Provision is made here as in the pavilions for the disinfection of the dirty linen 


before its conveyance to the | nd On the first floor are the laboratories and the theatre 


sisters’ apartments. 


Cologne Lindenburg |fig. 41] shows another type of the cperation house, connected 
to a closed corridor. The operating rooms are disconnected from the remainder by a glazed 
screen across the central corridor. The large clinical operating theatre. with two anwsthe- 
tising rooms «adjoining. contains seating for ninety students, who enter by a separate stair. 


The tiers are constructed of reinforced concrete, and covered with terrazzo, smooth tip-up 
wood seats with arm desks being provided. The artificial liehting of the table is by a special 
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proj cting lamp outside I I tre with reflecting mirrors. a system often employed in 
the German clinics. theatre can be darkened and slides projected, A special 
apparatus for operations in reduced pressure is provided in a separate room. The aseptic 
theatre is lit by a double-glazed steel bay with an interspace of eight inches. For ventilation 
the air passes from outside. through radiators. up between the double glazing, and into 
the room about three feet below the ceiling, the inner glazing stopping at transom height. 
Extract vents to the roof for the foul air are provided at floor level in the opposite wall. 
Similar ventilation is provided in the clinical theatre, with in addition vents six feet above 
the rear row of seating for the inlet of fresh warmed air. Wavatories for the surgeons are 


provided in separate rooms to the theatres. ‘The floors and dados throughout are tiled. On 
the first floor are the scientific rooms, the Réntgen Institute. and the staff apartments. 

Other fine operating blocks occur at Hamburg Fippendorf. Nuremberg, Dresden Johamn- 
stadt. Munich TI1I.. etc.. and in the Surgieal Clinics at the Roval Charité, Berlin. and at 
ing theatres are found. 
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UNDERGROUND 


REVIEWS, 
UNDERGROUND JERUSALEM. 
Underyround Jerusalem : Discoveries on the Hil of O; he 

(1909-1911). By H. Vi (of the Ecole Biblique et Archéo- 

loyique in Jerusalem). 4o. Lond, 1911. 7s. Gd. net 

+ Field” Ojjice, Brean’s Buldinys, B.C. 

The book now published under this title gives 
the archeological results of an expedition the 
original objects of W hich need not be discussed. It 
suffices to say that from the time when its members 
vave access and encouragement To the learned 
iuthor their excavations beean to have value for 
the archwology of Jerusalem: and all those who 
have any knowledge of the subject will agree that 
to no man more competent or more scrupulous 
could such opportunity have been afforded than to 
Pére Vincent of the Ecole Biblique et Archéo- 
logique in Jerusalem. The record ot these labo- 
rious works were published in French. the author's 
own language. and now, very promptly, in English 
for the Field. in which journal considerable por- 
tions of the text and some of the illustrations have 
appeared during the last few months—and_ it 
should be noted that the translation is excellent. 

The excavations described lie in the Hill of Yphel, 
the spur which lies immediately south of the 
Haram enclosure and ot which the eastern slope 
horders the Kedron Valley- tapering southward. 
For many vears past it has been recognised that on 
this spur was built the ancient ~ Jebus.” and that 
here, too, lay the * City of David.” Nor must it 
be supposed by the reader that the tunnelled 
iqueduct las itself been a recent discovery. It 
the seventeenth century writer. 
fobinson measured its length in 
April 1838; Barclay and Wilson both visited it, 
ind Warren surveved it in December 1867. The 
plan is included in his published survey.* 

Singularly enough. the most important discovery 
connected with it was made by a lad. a pupil ot the 
late Herr Schick. who. scrambling through the 
tunnel fell into the water.and. when picking himself 
up, noticed writing on the wall which proved to be 
the famous “Siloam inscription describing the 
making of the tunnel from the twoends. The stvle 
of the writing indicated that it belonged to a period 
not later than that of Hezekiah. This discovery 
was made in 1880.) In November 1881. Conder, 
accompanied by Mantell and the late Mr. Armstrong, 
revisited the tunnel, and, recognising its importance 
in view of the decipherme nt of the inscription, re- 
peated his visit later in the same month.+ He 
reported that little more could he done until the 
iccumulated débris could be cleared out. but the 
water was lowered with the object of more careful 
search, and he again measured the length. 

Warren’s survey has been used for the purposes 
of the expedition under consideration—both plan 


was known to 


(Jueresimus : 


* See also Warren’s Recovery of Jerusalem, pp. 268-256. 
+ PUB. $1. 


Quarterly Statement, 1882, pp. 122-15 
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JERUSALEM 


and complete section of the Siloam tunnel. Indeed 
Plan V. 1 

remark that in all the plans the distinction between 
What had already been surveved by the Palestine 
Exploration Fund and such of the small branch 
tunnels as were opened and surveyed by this 
recent expedition is not made sufficiently clear.* 
The reader who has not already informed himself 
on the subject would be apt to suppose that much 
more was due to the expedition now described than 
Captain Warren’s survey was 
various 


Isa reproduc tion of these, and one must 


is. in fact. the case. 
very thorough, and his 
branches of the tunnellings, conducted at much 
personal risk, with much difficulty, and with 
limited means. showed how numerous were these 
workings and how evidently they had been carried 
out at different times and had in many cases super- 
seded another: but it would need much 
patience, and more plans than are available. to 


research as to 


one 


effect a complete comparison between his examina- 
tion and these more recent excavations—thie more 
so that the references from text to plans are in this 
book extremely difficult to follow. The reference 
lettering varies in the different plans, and it is not 
always certain to which plan reference is made. 
What is clear is that, over many centuries, it was 
regarded as important to secure this water supply 
to Jerusalem in case of attack: that the means 
of doing this underwent changes at various epochs ; 
and that all evidence voes to confirm the opinion 
that the Siloam tunnel itself was worked from both 
ends, ascommemorated in the inscription discovered 
in 1880, and is probably the work of Hezekiah 
alluded to in 2 Chron. xxxii. 30, unless it be (as 
Prof. Savce thought) still older.+ Perhaps the 
most important result of the 1881 discovery was 
the certainty that a written Hebrew character was 
in familiar use by the Jews in the time of thei 
monarchy. 

It is in connection 
tunnel was made, that evidence as to its antiquity 
hecomes important ; and what archeologists will 
value in this memoir of the recent excavations is 
the accurate representation of the pottery found. 
There are. at the end of the book, ten plates illus- 
trating this. three of them being coloured plates, 
and the examples shown are sufficient for an expert 
to form lis opinion as to the periods they represent. 

It must be admitted that the detailed descriptions 
of the first two chapters, set forth in double columns 
of small type, are difficult reading : but in the third 
and final chapter the author sums up his deductions 
In these he seems to write 


with this record yf how the 


from what he has seen. 
more freely, and the last ten pages of the book are, 
to any ordinary reader. the most interesting. In 
the opening chapter Pére Vincent deplor s certain 
* misunderstandings ” as to the objects of these 
If they have been misunderstood they 
When a party ol 


explorers. 
have themselves only To blame. 


Herr Schick discovered another channel in 1881. 
t P. ELF. Quarterly Statement, 881, pp. 146 149. 
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strangers arrin 0 O 0 hich deal largely with Part [L.. the Town Planning 
throueh some unusua pro Section of the Act. that a substantial beginning has 
found secre surround t ns been made in this work also. [tis known that some 
those who kno { vy of t EK feel no of the eight Councils which have successfully passed 
surprise that thet through the preliminary stages and have received 
were fortunate in mal frien thie ithoritv t » prepare schemes have these schemes in 
S- i 4 Fes A / { ! a ced state and will probablv be submitting 
s thy. and as soon as two or three of these 
final staves | is probable that othei 
; . , —" ee Li \ HOVITIES | Vt more ready to take action 
HOUSING AND (O\WN LA i.\ I" Plannine is new work to the Enelish 
q Memorandum ts G Councils. It opens up a hundred new problems 
' B 4 : » be wondered at that some time ts 
ine into ope H » ( | vetting the Act under wav. 
ete.. Act of LMF < () orets to see that many towns where tli 
the Housing part of + \ that lL of town planning is certainly urgent are 
Regulations have ss Local Go om the list. In the South Wales minit 
mi Board chore ent : : d indeed in the mining districts in othe 
to hb ¥ \ r s muntev, ne pits are beine sunk and 
insp O s of population are springing up whicl 
cording te ed the cuidance of a town planning 
Pe | : S 
Pei er ar abr ; It is noticeable also that there is no mention of 
to the condition of « : oO the London County Council taking action in refe 
the period s < ence ) e County of London although the dis 
Lo 1 Autho \ ( s To tricts ro d ure nume ously represented in thre 
\\ ) se preparihes schemes. It will be a 
lal rep tthe M () i] ( SO ( ous result of the Town Planning Act 
st ‘ i t the lon County Council waits to take action 
: nv t town planuine of London until the greate 
hese Recoulat t of outer London has already assumed a stereo 
little more than ‘ B ron 1 ) form under the town plans of the many dis 
informatie 811 Unless the London County Council takes 
nacessa range} . ts responsibilities under this Act there would 
effect to them.and the f t that seem to be no satisfactory wav of securing the 
if tl is inspe ) s pro should " ) development ol London except by creating 
pro de 1) » knowled 31 3 ‘ own planning authority for Greater London, 
otion. on the lines of the Metropolitan Commission foi 
Under Section 15 ot t] \ led the (rreate Boston. and having powers analogous to 
obliga ndlo OnSsID those ecently created fon dealing with Greater 
for seeine that s ous $s reaso Berlin by the German Government. 
iy fit for hu n hab ( ) t co The position in London hardly reflects credit on 
S. we as t 1ts 0 n ! s beet Ki v'| sh manavement of public affairs. We have 
taken by about 400 Lov Aut s. and alte the London County Council. who alone can take 


eh iotices. have be rd to tion under the Town Planning Act: we have had 





cet he not a 
nearly 19.000 hous | Rov Commission on London Traftic: we havea 
crease mM low J . Th The Branch ol the Board of Trade, who issue 
prop vherens in 1908 09 6.000 repre ve bv year most valuable reports, but who have 
sen nS we de in ree : dno power themselves to take action and who report 
demolition of houses. in 1910 t Lol] mbei to Board who are equally powerless to act. 
Was approaching 24.000. In addition to these we have a Road Board, who 

While these figures t 6 Y n't have some money to spe} d but who have no con- 
portion to the numb ( ) ecu nection whatever wv ith the Traffic Branch that is 
attention. it 1 he h dd collecting statistics and issuing reports. We hav 
tional powers give Act 1 tive fy the Local Government Board, who are re- 
effect of stimulating t ves to dea sponsible for the Town Planning Act and who again 
with then without ) ) nd the have no direct connection with either the Road 
Act. and it is therefo reas pose 1 t Board who have power to spend, or the Tra the 
the total improvem: bly more Branch of the Board ot Trade who collect informa 
exTersive th n the u s ( oO tion. 

ken. mld show Meantime ; comparison of the plans contained 


It will be seer ( x1 > r\ | the Report ol the Tratte Branch ot the Board 








HOUSING AND 


week contained 


] 
Issued 


of Tr ile last with tl 
in the Report issued in 1910 reveals t 


Ost 
1 


we? enormous 


Lordon 


ettling in the areas outside the County of London. 


extent to which the population of is 


nd indeed reveals that the London County Council 


ow controls only a fraction of the aren of London 
need of some 


the 


, ] 1 j ' 1 
eation ot some new body to control the develop- 


proper. and suggests the very urgent 


extension of the County Council's powers OF 


ent of Greater London and to prevent the pel 
petuation in the outer ring of all the evils which the 
st century created in the erring. Certainly 


inaction of the London ¢ ounty Couneil h 
vard to the Town Planning Act ould s em to 


‘a8 
st tha the cre 











ive tion of a new body to deal 
th this problem would be the sest course. \t 
rate it is to | hat Par ent. having 
ssed Mr. John Burns’s Bill. will si he s no 
owed to become a dead letter for tl t ic] 
| lips of |] thers hus thu rTeutest nee { vv its 
benefits, 
Me. Burns is to be con ratulated on the provress 
ready made, and if he has proper support on 
i rliament and the people he \ probab v find 
some Way ot dealing with the oreat problem pre 


sented by the city of Londo 
RAYMOND 


Uxw, ee 


The following extracts from the Local Govern 


nient Board Memorandum relate particularly to 
planning. and. after recording the steps taken 
hy the Board to make known among local authori 
ties the objects and provisions of the Act. vive 
particulars of proposals for schemes of cases in 
\ hich notices have been elven. and of other cases Ih 


aS 


which proposals are under consideration : 

The powers conferred by Part I. of th ol 
1909 in regard to the control of the devi lopme nt of 
land by means of town planning schemes are very 

Xtensive, and the application of the new } 
Tie circumstances of ditferent localities must natu 
rally be the subject of careful consideration by the 
local authorities. The Act. while er ating a new 
relationship between owners and local authorities 
in connexion with the development of land. con 
templates the co-operation of one with the other for 
the purpose of promoting the general interest. Co 
operation and agreement are important featurcs 
in connexion with the preparation of tov 
planning scheme which is to be both successful and 
economi al, and it follows that In many cascs muc! 
time will be necessarily absorbed in negotiations 
preliminary to the stage at which formal applica- 
tion is made for the Board’s approval of the pre- 
paration of ascheme. Abundant evidence is forth- 
coming as to the widespread interest which is taken 

in the subject. The many conferences which have 
heen held by local authorities, architects. engineers. 
survevors, &c., and the holding of public meetings 
i in various localities. all te stifv to this fact: and 
looking tothe novel character of the legislation and 
the procedure under it the Board may regard the 
F progress hitherto made under it with satisfaction. 


‘ 
ACT 


OWeRTS TO 


any 


en 





TOWN PLANNING 


Some intormation is given below as to a nun 


of local authorities who have taken definite act 
with a view TO the 


the Act, and there Is reason to heli ve that in son 


preparation of schemes 


r methods of developing estates | 


be 


Inv adopted by landown rs and others wit 
the formalities of town planning schemes, and 
the existence of the powers of the Act has a dl 
had a very beneficial influence quite apart fro 
ctual preparation of schemes unde1 it 

On the Slst December 1909. the Boar “85 
circulars and memoranda explaining in some deta 
{ ol ts and provisions of the Act yard t 
to plant G These were sent to ! ) 

ority for the purposes of Part LL. of \ 

() rd May LOLO. the reeulation quired 
hy i under section 56 of tl Act were issu 
ri i cul venerally th prog dur to 
idopted with respect to the preparation or adoptio 
ol to planning schemes by local authoriti 
The re drawn strictly in conformity with th: 
quirements of the Act. and on t lines of indi 
ting tully every step to be taken in the several stag 
of a schem but. as it was probable that the ci 
cumstances of particular cases might be suel 
require or justify some relaxation of the regulatio 
In thet application to the case. the Board 0 


power to grant dispensations in respect of 1 


out of the regulations so fai dmissible wit 


Wie ay « 

out contravenine the Act. This power To 
CX sed in certain respects in cas 

ilreadv come betore the Board. 

Every opportunity hus been vIVen to loca 
thorities to confer with officers of the Board. ane 
interviews fo1 the discussion of pots on whl t 
authorities or their officers desire the Board’s as 
ince are almost of daily oc urns ri 

Section 54 (2) of the Act provid that tt 1< ( 
(1 ma authorise i local autle rity to prepa 
town planning scheme with refercnce to any lan 
within or in the neighbourhood ot their area it 


Board that 


making sucil a 


authority satistv the 


fo. 


there Is a 
i api 


facie case scheme. or (2) n 


authorise a local authorits to adopt with or without 


any modifications anv such scheme propose d by al 


or anv of the owners of any land with 


Which the | 


respect te 
| ee ] ] —_— : 
ocal authoritv might themsetves lave 


been authorised to prepare a scheme, 


In the following ewlt Cases the Board have 
VIVE! authority for the preparation ot s« ye mies 
VIZ 

iy nghal Corporation An area of about 2.320 
wres In Quinton, Harborne, and Edebaston in the cits 





Northfield 


nd in the part of in the Urban Distri 
ot King’s Norton and Northfield added to the t\ 

! the 9th November 1911. 

Bi ngham ¢ we poration An area of about 1.442 
wres in the Parish of Aston. in the eastern pat | 
ity. 

Ruslip-Northwood Urhan District Council M1 


trea otf about 5.906 acres 


Parish of Rickn 


urban dist 
tural) in the R 


answorth 


et Watford. 
Nortl Bromsqi 7 Urhan District Council \ 
area of about 554 acres in the urban dist: 








Ktochdale ¢ or poration 


iwres in the borough. 


Chesterpeld Corporation. 


acres in the borough. 


Oldbury Urban Distri 
1.763 acres in the Warley p« 
Bournemouth Corporatios 


acres in the Boscombe 
the borough 


In one case, that 


Corporation of Rochester relating to 
area, the Board were unable to giv 
isked for as the land was for the 

by the Secretary of State 


Crown lands could 
planning scheme. 
The Board have 


time two applications for 


schemes, viz. : 


Hanwell Urban Disti 
198 acres in the urban dist 
Liverpool Corporation. 
near the eastern boundary ot 

Before an application 
for authority to prepa 
scheme prepared by 
under the procedure regula 
must be taken, including tl 
persons interested and the holding of 
conference with such f i 
information showing that 
have been given unde 


| 


following 11 local authori 

pplication being made to tl 

to prepare or adopt schemes, 
Barrow-in-lurness Corporati 
Ellesmere Port & Whitby Urban Dis 
Finchley Urban Distri ouncil 
Huddersfield Corpor 
Middleton Corporatio 
Nelson ( orporation. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyn 
Shettield Corporation 
Sutton Coldfield ( orporatior 
‘Twickenham Urban 


Willesden Urhan 


As regards the case 
one for the adoption by t 
scheme prepared by the own 
heen before the Joard 
cedure was necessary 
be regarded as a formal 


to adopt the scheme. 
In 22 other case 


would seem to show that 
matter by the local authority 
practically equivalent to 


with a scheme, viz. : 


Acton Urban District 
Barnes Urban District Cc 
Beckenham Urban 
Blackburn Corporatior 
Cleckheaton Urban 
(roydon Rural District Con 
Gireenford Urbar ] 
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reliminary notices 


roposal ( ould 
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Grimsby Rural District Council. 

Halitax Corporation. 

Haves Urban District Council. 
Kingston-upon-Hull Corporation. 

Maldens (The) & Coombe Urban District Council. 
Merton Urban District Council. 
Middlesbrough Corporation. 

Portsmouth Corporation. 

Sedgley Urban District Council. 
Southall-Norwood Urban District Council. 
Southport C%¢ rporation. 

Stockport orporation. 

Surbiton Urban District Council. 
Walthamstow Urban District Council. 
Warrington Rural District Council. 


In numerous other cases the Board are aware 


either from correspondence or interviews with 
their officers that the question of preparing a 
scheme is under consideration, and the following 
28 local authorities may be mentioned in this 
connexion : 


Birkenhead Corporation. 

Bushey Urban District Council. 
Carshalton Urban District Council. 
Coventry Corporation. 

Croydon Corporation. 

Enfield Urban District Council. 
Epsom Urban District Council. 

Esher and the Dittons Urban District Council. 
Hale Urban District Council. 
Hendon Urban District Council. 
Herne Bay Urban District) Council. 
Hessle Urban District Council. 

Irlam Urban District Council. 

Leek Urban District Council. 

Little Crosby Urban District Council. 
Newport (Mon.) Corporation. 
Northwich Urban District Council. 
tichmond (Surrey) Corporation. 
Rotherham Corporation. 

Southgate Urban District Council. 
Stoke-on-Trent Corporation. 
Stretford Urban District Council. 
Sutton (Surrey) Urban District Council. 
ynemouth Corporation. 

Wakefield Corporation. 

Wallsend Corporation. 

Wembley Urban District Council. 
York Corporation. 

In some of these cases special committees have 
been appointed by the local authorities to consider 
proposals for schemes, and in others conferences 
are being arranged with owners or neighbouring 
local authorities, or plans of areas are being pre- 
pared for preliminary consideration. The indica- 
tions are that in many of these cases schemes will 
eventually be prepared. 

The foregoing lists of local authorities relate 
only to some of those with which the Board have 
had formal correspondence on the subject of town 
planning schemes, or in regard to which they have 
received information by means of interviews with 
their officers or otherwise that the question of pre- 
paring schemes was under consideration. There 
can be little doubt that many other authorities 
ire contemplating town planning schemes, but 
have not yet found it necessary to communicate 
with the Board on the subject. 
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CHRONICLE. 


Mrs, Arthur Cates’s Gift of Photographs. 

Members who attended the Business Meeting last 
Monday had the advantage of seeing the large and 
important collection of photographs of architectural 
subjects which the late Mr. Arthur Cates collected 
during his journeys on the Continent, and which 
has lately been presented to the Institute Library 
by Mrs. Cates, together with a mahogany cabinet in 
which to preserve them. The portfolios were ex- 
hibited on tables which occupied all the wall space 
of the East Gallery. These, together with Mr. 
Cates’s bookcase containing his valuable architec- 
tural library, are now placed in the vestibule leading 
to the rooms of the Institute Library. The photo- 
eraphs are all to a large scale and illustrate chiefly 
Italian and Greek buildings either of ancient or 
renaissance work. There are also two large port- 
folios of the buildings, or their decorative features, 
of Constantinople, and an interesting collection of 
Egyptian subjects, as wellas the buildings of Pales- 
tine and cities of the farther East. Marseilles is 
the only French city represented in the collection. 
and Nuremberg the only German. The buildings 
of Rome, Florence, Perugia, Venice, Fiesole and 
Naples are amply illustrated, while three large 
portfolios are devoted to the work of Greece. The 
photographs are available for inspection and the 
Librarian hopes presently to have a catalogue of 
them prepared for the convenience of members. 
The President of the Institute proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mrs. Cates for her valuable gift, which 
was warmly endorsed by the meeting. A vote of 
thanks was also passed, on the motion of the Presi- 
dent, to the Librarian of the Institute, Mr. Rudolf 
Dircks, through whom the presentation had been 
made. 

Teaching of Architecture in Public Schools. 

A recent number of the American Architect an- 
nounced that the Board of Edueation of Los 
Angeles, California, contemplated inviting certain 


architects of that city to submit tentative plans for 


organising an architectural department inthe public 
schools. That architecture should have its place 
as part of a liberal education has often been insisted 
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upon in Papers brought before the International 
Congresses of Architects and similar gatherings. 
It has even been recommended that schools of every 
kind should be compelled to teach elementary archi- 
tecture. Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A.,in a Paper on the 
Education of the Public in Architecture at the Con- 
gress of 1906, truly says that in none of the arts 
is a correct judgment on the part of the public 
more necessary than in that of architecture. 
* One cannot walk down a street,” he says, ‘‘ without 
being vexed or pleased with the buildings that line 
it. To have to pass a hideous structure or a row of 
ugly houses in their daily walk is a penance that 
the neighbours have to put up with whether they 
like it or not. For the mental torture which we 
are thus obliged to suffer no doubt we have in 
justice and in the first place to thank the archi- 
tect ; but ultimately the blame must rest with his 
employer, who approved the design and paid for 
its realisation in brickand stone. Had he not been 
ignorant of the elements of good design in archi- 
tecture and careless about them we should not 
have been called upon to suffer.’ The late 
Lord Leighton, addressing the first National Con- 
eress for the Advancement of Art, observed : 
* You cannot too strongly print this on vour minds, 
that what youdemand that you will get, and accord- 
ingto what you accept will be that which is provided 
for you.” There can be no doubt that if the 
cardinal principles of good design and construction 
were instilled into the minds of the youth at our 
schools they would be able eventually to discrimi- 
nate between what is good and what is bad in art ; 
a valuable aid would thus be secured towards the 
advancement of good architecture, and a higher 
and broader view obtained of those features that 
contribute to the upbuilding and development of 
our towns and cities. 


Architectural Copyright. 

The Copyright Bill was read a third time in the 
House of Lords on Tuesday, and now only awaits 
the Royal assent to become law. On Clause 5, 
which, subject to two exceptions, enacts that the 
author of a work shall be the first owner of the 
copyright therein, Lord St. Aldwvn had moved 
as an amendment the following additional excep 
tion :—** Where, in the case of an architectural 
design or drawing for the erection or restoration of 
any building, the design or drawing was ordered by 
some other person and the author was paid for 
superintending such erection or restoration, then 
in the absence of any agreement to the contrary, 
the person by whom such design or drawing was 
ordered shall be the first owner of the copyright.” 

Viscount St. Aldwyn said it seemed to him very doubt 
ful whether architects ought to have been admitted to 


copyright at all. The profession was hy no meatis 
an ill-paid one, but, as the Bill now. stood, in such a 
case as Was contemplated by his amendment, if the 


employer who had fully paid the architect for his work 
desired to repeat that work in another building. he was 
R 
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vbliged to pay what he really must call blackmail to 
the architect for the copyright of the design. A local 
authority, for example, might desire to cottages 
or artisan dwellings. They would obtain designs, and 
employ and pay an architect to superintend the erec 
tion of the houses. The local authority might desire 
to repeat the design to a very considerable extent, and 
if they did so they would have to pay copyright fees to 
the architect on every dwelling 
erected on the same plan, whether they employed the 
architect again or not. This was really an additional 
burden to be imposed by Parliament on the cost of 
these houses, and in this matter the interest of the 
public had not been sufficiently considered, while the 
interest of the architect had been too much considered. 

Viscount Haldane said that when the noble viscount 
cyposite raised this matter in Committee he was struck 
with the individual cases which he put forward and 
recognised the difficulty in connection with them. He 
then set to work to see whether, 


consistently with the 
principle of the Bill, he could find 


erect 


cottage or artisan 


words which 


n 
some 


would meet those cases, but he regretted to say that 
after the most careful consultation with the experts, 
he wholly failed to do so. The Bill gave an architect 
a copyright which he had not had up till now. It was 


thought wrong that an architect should be 


the property in an artistic work 
tion of his brain just as much as was the 
painter or author unless, ) 

sioning him had stipulated that the copyright 


deprived ot 
the crea 
work of a 


indeed, the persor 


which was 


commis 
should 





vest in him. When this Bill was passed the publi 
would know, or could get to know, the Jaw, and if 
anybody wished to have a design which he might think 
of reproducing hereafter, all he had got to do was to 


use a few words in the letter commissioning the arch 
tect saying that he wished to have the copyright of 
the design. The amendment, if carried, would destroy 
the root principle of the Bill, which was to bring in 
architecture as one of the fine vhich copyright 
might be secured and give, ist, architects the 
recognition of a right in the creation of their own 





arts [fol 


at Jast. te 


brains in the same way as it was given in the case of 
cther artistic persons. 

The Earl of Plymouth was understood to express 
his satisfaction that the noble viscount opposite had 


< irried, would 
they were at the 


not accepted the amendment, which, if 
put architects in a worse position than 


present moment. The effect would be to deprive the 
architect of the right of ever reproducing any part of 
«a design the copyright of which had passed int» the 
hands of some one else. 

Lord Courtney of Penwith said he was afraid that 


Viscount St. Aldwyn’s remark that the interest of the 
public had been neglected and that of the architect too 
much considered was a criticism that would 
good deal ot the Bill. He suggested that the 
by the noble viscount might be was provided 
that, while the architect should have his copyright, it 
should regarded as an infringement of the 
copyright if the person for whom the design had been 
produced and had employed the architect on the work 
used the design afterwards. 

Viscount St. Aldwyn, who said he had not the least 
wish to place architects in a worse position than they 
had been under the present law, asked the 
count to consider the suggestion 
hy Lord Courtney Surely the 
ployed an architect. to 
dwellings should he 
of the same kind 


case put 
met if it 


not he 


noble vis 


had el 

ore artisan 
onstruct other buildings 
without any further charge by th 


person who 
design cotta 


able to 


Ss oO) 


architect if he was not employed again and without 
there being any infringement of the architect’s copy 
right? He thoucht that if the suggestion were given 


of 
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which had been made 
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effect to it would be a very satisfactory settlement of 
the question. 

Viscount Haldane said that as far as he followed 
the suggestion, it would be either unnecessary or 
unjust—unnecessary, if it was dealing with a class of 
houses such as cottages or arfisan dwellings for the 
reason that in the great majority of cases there was 
no original design; unjust, if it was a great building, 
for instance, a Cathedral, that the person who ordered 
it should be able to reproduce the design in which 
there might be as much artistic and original work as in 
i great picture. If it were wished to keep the design 
in such a case it ought to be paid for.* 


The amendment was by leave withdrawn. 


Architectural Assistants at the Office of Works. 


In the House of Commons on the 24th ult., Mr. 
Snowden asked Mr. Dudley Ward, as representing 
the First Commissioner of Works. if he was aware 
that there were a number of professional men en 
vaved in the Office of Works who were termed 
architectural assistants and who possessed certifi 
cates of technical efficiency ; that some of them were 
members of the Royal Institute of Architects, the 
Surveyors’ Institution, and allied societies ; that 
these men had been employed for many years by 
the Board of Works, but were still not established : 
and would he consider their claims to be placed on 
the established list ? 

Mr. Dudley Ward in a printed reply stated that 
the answer to the four parts of the honourable 
Member’s question was in the affirmative. With 
regard, however, to the last section, the First Com 
missioner was not at all sure that there was any 
general desire on the part of those gentlemen who 
might be considered eligible to be placed on the 
established list, with the consequent sacrifice of in- 
come which would be demanded by the regulations. 


Building Prospects in South Africa. 

Recent advices from South Africa give generally 
a very hopeful account of the building industry in 
the various Provinces of the Union. and signs are 
not wanting that the country is gradually settling 
down to an era of steady prosperity. — The 
November number of the African Architect says: 

One of the most satisfactory signs in regard to the 
material progress and prosperity of the country since 
the Union is the vast amount and widely spread build- 
ing operations throughout the country. In the past. 
whenever there was any building activity, it was in- 
variably contined to one town, with the result that that 
unwelcome state of affairs known as a building boom 
came into being: the aftermath being usually disas- 
trous to all parties concerned. 

The present condition of affairs is, however, infinitely 
more satisfactory, and indicates that building activity 
is becoming general, reports from such widely distant 
parts as Durban and Salisbury indicating exceptional 
activity. 

The capital of Rhodesia has unquestionably taken 
lirm root, and within the last two or three years has 
meade rapid strides. The centre of a vast and fertile 


rom The Times report. 
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country, the future of Salisbury promises to be ex- 
ceptionally bright. 
where it is possible for an architect to carry on his pro 
fession, there are smaller towns which are just emerging 
from the mining camp stage, and which, in the course of 
a few years, should prove lucrative fields wherein the 
vounger members of the profession should tind ample 
scope for their abilities. 

The various public works departments of the differ- 
ent Provinces have their hands full and are engaged on 
contracts of a multifarious nature. Both bridge build- 
ing and the erection of schools are engaging a large part 
of their energies, for despite the enormous sums ex- 
pended on the Education Department during the past 
eight years, there has been no diminution in the number 
of schools erected, contracts for no fewer than four 
heing given out in Durban alone at a cost of £13,247. 
The new Courts should also add considerably to the 
dignity of the Natal port. 

The one melancholy note is the decadence of the two 
most important towns of Cape Colony, Kimberley 
and Cape Town. ‘The former, from a building point of 
view, has for many years been in a moribund state, with 
little likelihood of its ever recovering itself ; while the 
metropolis has received a severe shock on account of 
Pretoria being made the administrative centre. The de- 
pletion of the population through exodus to the North 
has caused a great fall in property, and houses are being 
cither sold or let at ruinous rates. By reason of its geo- 
vraphical position and the keen competition of the other 
coast ports, the probability of Cape Town ever regaining 
its pristine position as the premier town of the Union is 
very remote. Tor the time being both energy and capi- 
tal have shifted northwards. 

In regard to Johannesburg, contractors are ex- 
tremely busy, the returns for September amounting to 
£237,000, as compared with £96,000 for August. The 
estimated cost of buildings in Johannesburg from 
Ist Januaryto 3lst September, inclusive,was £1,228,704. 
With several big contracts being put in hand before the 
end of the year, we can confidently look forward to a 
total of over £1,500,000. 

The rush of diamond diggers to the dormant hamlet 
of Bloemhof is likely to have far-reaching consequences 
on that sleepy hollow, for the area of diamondiferous 
soil has proved far richer and more extensive than was 
at first anticipated, and it is estimated that there are 
over six thousand people at work in and around the 
village. It is only during the last few years that 
diamonds have been systematically searched for north of 
Christiana, and if the deposits in the Bloemhof district 
maintain their present promise, there is every likelihood 
of that town being transformed into a bustling centre, 
giving work to both architects and craftsmen. In any 
case, the importance of the deposit cannot be gainsaid, 
for hitherto Johannesburg has proved the sole magnet 
for labour, and the possibility of these rich diamondi- 
ferous discoveries widening the outlook will be wel- 
comed by all. 

The widening of the field of labour during the past 
two or three years is unquestionably of vast importance 
to the community, and, more than anything else, indi- 
cates that the country is at length settling down to an 
era of steady prosperity. To the traveller journeying 
to Pretoria, the work, both from an agricultural and 
manufacturing point of view, can but be deeply impres- 
sive, and the change that has taken place between these 
two towns is, to a greater or less extent, becoming gene- 
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Though at present the only centre 
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ral throughout the Transvaal. To the west of Pretoria. 
on the line of railway running to Rustenburg, there is a 
stretch of country some sixty miles in length and from 
ten to twelve miles in width that is in every essential 
equal to the finest agricultural ground to be found in the 
Western Province. Settled from the very earliest 
period of the Republic, this favoured strip is quite the 
most densely populated of any district in the country. 
With fertile soil and particularly well watered, it is 
possible to carry on an intensive cultivation, with the 
result that the farms are much smaller in extent than in 
other parts. Within recent years the price of land here 
has gone up enormously, as much as £15,000 being paid 
for a farm twelve hundred morgen in extent. 

Instead of the miserable tenements that are to be 
seen elsewhere doing duty as homesteads, the farm 
buildings are all of a sirbstantial and comfortable kind. 
Many of them, nestling among their orange groves, are 
unquestionably quaint and picturesque, and in the years 
to come the Rustenburg district will be looked upon 
with that affection which is now bestowed on French 
Hoek and Berg River Valley. 

As the standard of comfort increases among our 
farming population, the services of architects and crafts- 
men will become imperative. Up to the present the 
farmer has been content with the most modest shelter. 
but signs are not wanting that this era is rapidly draw- 
ing to a close, and within a short period the skill of the 
architect will be requisitioned. There are sites along 
the Magaliesberg which, for their exquisite beauty, rival 
any of the most picturesque spots in the Cape Province. 
Formerly architects have had perforce to confine their 
efforts exclusively to urban buildings, but, as before 
remarked, the spread of wealth and refinement is 
rapidly gaining ground in the country, and their ser- 
vices will become more and more in demand in the plan- 
ning of homesteads. In Australia, New Zealand, and 
Canada farm buildings, instead of being an eyesore, add 
a distinctly picturesque note to the scenery, and signs 
are to be seen on every hand that this happy state of 
affairs will not be long delayed in South Africa. 


The Australian Federal City Competition. 

By direction of the Council a letter has been 
addressed from the Institute to the principal archi- 
tectural societies on the Continent informing them 
that the Council have had their attention called to 
the unsatisfactory nature of the conditions issued 
by the Australian Government for the competition 
for the New Australian Capital. The letter goes on 
to state that the Australian societies have issued a 
notice requesting their members not to take part in 
the competition, and that a similar notice has now 
been issued to the members of the Royal Institute. 


Fire Prevention. 

The British Fire Prevention Committee, of 8 
Waterloo Place, 8.W., announce that they are pub- 
lishing early next year an illustrated tabular sum- 
mary of the results of their official fire tests with 
sixty fire-resisting doors. These results cover an 
experimental period of twelve years, and embrace 
practically every type of door, from different varie- 
ties of ordinary wood and hard-wood doors to the 
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most modern forms of cCOMposite doors or roller 
shutters. Later next vear they will issue a similat 


summary dealing with fifteen different types of fire 
resisting partitions. 
in addition to the 
* Red Books.” 


These publications will be 


Committee's usual reports and 


Oxford Cathedral and the Civil War. 


Mr. A. E. Henderson, F.S.A., writes 
JoURNAL for the 11th November I 
bution by Mr. Francis Bond with 
the discovery of hay in the roof of 
Cathedral. I discovered this while me 
the vaulting for the A.A. James 
in 1893. I persuaded the verger 

have it removed and analysed with a 
its dating back to the Civil War.” Mr. 


‘In the 
a contri- 
reference to 
Oxford 
asuring 
Prize 
and see 
view to 
Henderson 


notice 


Brooks’ 


to come 


must be the ‘“ London architect ” referred to in 
the verger’s letter communicated by Mr. Bond. 
South Kensington Museum Library. 
The Board of Education give notice that the 


Albert Museum will be 
1911 to 20th January 
relighting. and general 


Library of the Victoria and 
closed from 12th Dece —- 
1912 inclusive, for cleaning. 
renovation. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


Certified Plans of Houses dating from before 
the year 1800. 
Committee for the Survey of the Memorials of 
Greater London: 23 Old Queen St., S.W. 

To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A 

Str,—The historical value of plans of old build- 
ings which have been pulled down has often been 
demonstrated, and it is of the utmost importance 
that these records should be available for reference. 
Since, in most cases of demolition, surveys are made 
in the ordinary course of business and copies of 
certified plans are lodged with the District Surveyor, 
it is evident that a large number of these records 
are already in existence. May we, therefore, 
through vour columns, ask all architects who have 
such drawings in their possession, or who may have 
occasion to make them, kindly to communicate with 
us, and, if possible, allow us to have tracings made 
for the London Collection ? At the cost of a very 
little trouble a most important amount of informa- 
tion could thus be obtained.—We are, Sir. 

Yours obediently. 
Puitiep Norman, Chairman, 


Percy W. Love... Secretary. 


Official Architecture. 


To the Editor. JoUuRNAL R.I.B.A 
Srr,—Mr. W. J. Davies, in his letter in your last 
number, seems to imply that certain classes of 


buildings—he mentioned pala es and prisons —can 
be much better designed in public than in private 
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offices, It happens that many of the most satis- 
factory prisons have been designed ly private 
architects. To mention three at random, Wands 
worth and Birmingham, by, I think, speaking from 
memory. the late D. R. Hill, and the fine prison at 
Salford by a famous past President, the late Alfred 
Waterhouse. R.A. Palaces are done so seldom 
that they hardly count, but | think the Office of 
Works, to give them a word for once, could easily 
beat the Mall elevation of Buckingham Palace. 

It is true that departments specialise, but so do 
many private architects. Mr. Davies mentions 
that the members of the staffs in public offices are 
fully equal in ability and experience to the majority 
of private architects. This may be_ perfectly 
true, but, unfortunately. the work turned out may 
be far below the average. Officialism has to be 
reckoned with. In the principal architectural de- 
partment of the Government, the experience of a 
lifetime and the ability of a Jackson or a Reginald 
Blomfield might be of little use to a man if he had 
not entered yV an eXamination. (The opinion of 
the two eminent architects just mentioned with 
regard to examination is well known.) Possibly, 
the examination which was in force when he en- 
tered has been abolished because it completely 
failed to sift out the right kind of men. Many 
examinations have been abolished, but that makes 
no difference: the men who have passed are 
‘hall-marked” and thereby given the power to 
alter the designs of men they cannot hold a candle 
to. ina most heart-breaking manner. 

If the President would use his influence, as sug- 
vested by Mr. Davies, to induce heads of depart- 
ments to put their houses in order, he would confer 
an incalculable benefit on the actual working staffs 
of public offices, would very much increase their 
efficiency, and, by placing men in a _ position 
where the *y may use their abilities without being 
hampered at every move, considerably raise the 
architectural standard.—I am, ete., 


Fair Pray. 
ALLIED SOCIETIES. 
Northern Architectural Asscciation.—The Opening 
Address of the Session was delivered by Mr. Henry C. 


Charlewood [F.], President, on the 11th November. 
After touching upon the affairs of the Association Mr. 
Charlewood said :— 

The state of the building trade, in the North of Eng- 
land at any rate, has not shown any great improvement 
during the past year. Few buildings of note have been 
commenced, and there has been very little private enter- 
prise except in the matter of picture halls, which seem to 
spring up like mushrooms in every quarter ; and, so far, 
prove to be very popular places of amusement. 

It must be acknowledged on all hands that the ship- 
building trade has revived on Tyne and Wear, and let us 
hope that another year will see an increased demand for 
bricks and mortar in all our northern towns. 

In the early part of this year I happened to be in 
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North Wales. and, at the town of Bangor, I found plenty 
of building going on, though chiefly in the way of 
scholastic buildings, both in the new University and 
Normal Schools. Illustrations of the University, which 
was opened by King George shortly after his Corona- 
tion, have appeared in most of the building papers, and 
will be familiar to many ; but I should like to say that 
they barely do justice to the excellent work of Mr. Henry 
. Hare, and they do not show the relation of the build- 
ing to the town. The Corporation wisely secured the 
most important site in the town and presented it to the 
University, and the new buildings with their massive 
tower now dominate the whole of the surroundings, and 
form an important feature in a very beautiful landscape. 
I think it is no exaggeration to say that Bangor without 
its University buildings would be like Richmond in 
Yorkshire without its ancient castle ; and it only shows 
what can be done by securing the right site in a town, 
and putting the right building upon it. 

During the year the Corporation of Newcastle co- 
opted two of our members to act upon their Town 
Planning Committee, viz. Mr. F. W. Rich and Mr. 
Joseph Oswald. The Tynemouth Corporation have also 
appointed two of our members to serve in a similar 
capacity, and I hope that other corporations will follow 
these examples and that we shall soon hear that some 
important schemes are being considered. The sugges- 
tions to promoters of town planning schemes lately 
issued by the Institute should be of considerable value 
to public bodies, especially in the matter of the treat- 
ment of roads and the reservation of areas for special 
purposes in new districts. . . . 

WoRrK IN OUR COLONIEs. 

As of late years a good many architects and architec- 
tural assistants have been disposed to seek employment 
in the Colonies, it may be of interest to call attention to 
what is going on in some of them. 

One of our Associates, who does not wish his name to 
appear in print, has sent me some interesting informa- 
tion as to the chances of architects and the state of the 
huilding trade in Vancouver, where he has been in prac- 
tice for the last three years. He commences by giving a 
description of his first impressions of various towns, and 
of life in Canada, also of the kind of buildings usually to 
he found there, the majority being what are known as 
* frame buildings,’ which, with the exception of dwell- 
ing houses, nearly all have flat roofs covered with three 
or four ply of tar paper, bedded in tar and covered with 
gravel, Lead is practically never used for flashings, 
galvanised iron being thesubstituteforthis,andthelatter 
is also used for eaves gutters, down-pipes, and in some of 
the cheaper city blocks is formed into meulded cornices, 
or any moulded feature where it can be used. There isa 
constant outlook for any new material or form of con- 
struction which may be cheaper and will answer the 
purpose of one previously used. 

He describes the stringency of the building regula- 
tions in towns of several of the Western States, where 
the town is divided up inte what are termed * Fire 
Limits,’ and the selection of materials and type of con- 
struction depend greatly upon what fire limit the build- 
ing you wish to erect may happen to be in. He goes 
into this matter very fully, but I will confine my re- 
marks to what he has to say upon the subject of Archi- 
tectural Practice and the state of the Building Trade. 

Architectural practice, in Western Canada at least, 
appears to be less of a profession than in England, for 


its commercial side is much more evident, and there 
appears to be no consistent scale of fees. 

Arrangements for architectural competitions are also 
very primitive, and the history of some of them would 
show to English architects that, with all the defects of 
the system in England, they are in a comparatively en 
viable position, for professional assessors are very rarels 
employed in the Western Country. Estimating is done 
from specifications alone, bills of quantities not being 
customary ; but sometimes in the case of large public 
buildings a schedule of prices is prepared at the time of 
signing the contract. 

There is a special difficulty to becontended with which 
is not found in England, viz. “lien law,” which, put 
broadly and briefly, is that the owner of a building being 
erected is liable for all wages and material claims until 
the expiration of thirty days after the completion of the 
building, irrespective of what he may have paid to the 
general contractor on the architect’s certificates. This, 
therefore, makes it necessary for the architect to satisfy 
himself that all workmen’s wages and up-to-date 
accounts for materials have been paid. 

He points out that, though there is plenty of building 
going on, the public are very reluctant to employ an 
architect, and he calls attention to some printed lists of 
huilding permits issued by the building inspector of a 
large Western town, which give the cost of works and 
the names of the architect, contractor, and owner. 
These lists show that out of 59 sets of plans, only 13 
were prepared by architects, the remaining 46 being 
finished by the owner or contractor. The cost of the 
works ranges from £28,000 to £500. 

It will thus be seen that although the total amount of 
building under erection in such a town may be very 
large, and the fact greatly advertised to assist in 
“ booming ” the town, it does not necessarily follow 
that there is an unusual scope for an architect. 

The salaries of architectural assistants in Canada are 
on the average higher than in England, but the cost of 
living, especially in the West, is greater. The Statutory 
Registration of Architects is not general, but it is to be 
found in the provinces of Quebec, Alberta, and Mani- 
toha, while some of the other provinces have societies 
working for that end. He speaks very highly of the ex- 
haustive and thorough manner in which working draw- 
ings are prepared in some of the Canadian architects’ 
offices, and also in some of those in the United States ; 
and also of the broad and masterly design of many of 
their public buildings, and the careful attention given 
to details of comfort and convenience and practical 
requirements, 

Coming to the question of possible openings for archi- 
tects and architectural assistants in Canada, he calls 
attention to the fact that Canada is largely an agricul- 
tural country, and her towns market centres rather 
than manufacturing districts, and that this must con- 
tinue so for some time to come. At the present time 
there appears to be no form of employment (with per- 
haps the exception of the “ labouring ”’) in which there 
is a shortage of labour ; but on the other hand there are 
some in which the supply exceeds the demand. Yet 
this does not necessarily warrant anyone staying away 
from the country if the conditions are sufficiently under- 
stood and accepted, and he is prepared, if need be, for 
an entirely changed form of occupation. An architect 
ought to recognise the possibility that he may not at 
first obtain employment in his own line of work, but, on 
account of the general expansion and development, 





opportunities will, no doubt, eventually occur for work 
of the particular kind he desires. 

He says in conclusion: ‘‘ I knowof no town in Canada 
where architectural assistants are in special demand, ex 
cept such as arises in a more or less gradual ey olutionary 
way with the expansion of the town. In one of the 
largest Western cities in which there is great building 
activity, even beyond that of the average Canadian 
town, the influx of architects has been such that | per- 
sonally know of several who are at present, and others 
who have been working, as labourers, until such time as 
openings occur in their own profession. Some who 
have done this have afterwards acquired a moderately 
good practice. On the other hand, I am acquainted 
with a fairly large number of architectural assistants 
who, having found no opening in architecture, have 
taken up work of some other kind in the building trade. 
Such a change is much more common here than in 
England.” All this tends toshow that the chances for 
a builder in the ** Wild and Woolly West” are greater 
than those for an architect. 

After giving a description of what is going on in 
Western Canada I should like to refer briefly to the 
state of the building trade in Australia. 

In the Architect and Contract Reporter of 18th August 
last there was an extract from the Melbourne Argus 
which some of you may have read, giving a picture oi 
the condition of the building trade in Melbourne, and, in 
fact, in most of the leading towns of Australia. Weare 
informed that there is plenty of work for builders, but 
that architects are finding great difficulty in getting 
them to tender even for large city jobs, where there 
would be abundant room for high profit, while tenders 
have been asked again and again for important 
country jobs before anybody can be found willing to 
execute them. The difficulty appears to be caused by a 
dearth of efficient tradesmen to carry onthe work. The 
number of men needed by them for certain trades would 
have to be doubled before they could cope with the 
work required to be done at the time the article was 
written. The trades referred to are bricklayers, plas- 
terers, painters, plumbers, &c. 

Should the building trade revive in our country, and | 
feel sure that it will do so sooner or later, we shall find 
ourselves in the same position as the architects in Mel- 
bourne are in now, as the best of the tradesmen, or I pre- 
fer to call them artisans, will have left the country, and 
only second-rate men will remain in any large numbers 
to do the work at home. 

L know that it is not usual on these occasions for a 
President to refer to the work in other countries, but I 
hope that my remarks will not be thought inappropriate 
in the light of what has been taking place in England 
during the last few years. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF STEEL. 

Karlier in the year a very interesting lecture was 
delivered by Sir William Richmond at the Armstrong 
College of Science entitled ‘‘ Universities and Art 
Teaching,” and, as comparatively few were present, I 
venture to call attention to some remarks of his on the 
subject of “ the possibilities of steel as a material that 
will answer to esthetic demands, 7.e. what is beautiful 
plus what is useful, and perchance economical.” 

“In myopinion”’ (saysSir William), “and I give it for 
what it is worth, steel is a material which has in it some- 
where and somehow great though different possibilities 
of beauty from those of woodandstone. Perhapsanew 
beauty, one to which we shall have to get accustomed, 
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but which, and this I believe to be a certainty, will never 
he attained by imitation of construction or ornament 
which essentially belongs to other materials.” 

Sir William’s theory is by no means a new one, but 
now that we find ourselves in an age of steel, it behoves 
architects to be always keeping their eyes open to its 
possibilities. At present we are very much afraid ol 
letting it be seen, much more so than some of our Con- 
tinental neighbours. We erect a steel building and 
then cover it with stone or some other material ; but if 
a building could be designed in such a manner that we 
should be satisfied with the appearance of steel con- 
struction we should have a style which would be original 
and belong solely to the twentieth century. 

The stone age has had its revival to a surprising ex- 
tent, especially in some of the leading streets in London, 
and, though stone is by no means unsuitable for our 
large towns, it must be confessed that it does not meet 
with much originality of treatment. In the case of 
large buildings the classic orders are generally made use 
of in some form or other over and over again. 

Though many leading men have taken up the ques- 
tion as to how steel buildings are to be made beautiful, 1 
know of no really satisfactory solution of this difficult 
problem. A few years ago, an admirable design for a 
Gothic cathedral, with steel construction to be covered 
with lead, by one of our leading architects, was ex- 
hibited on the walls of the Royal Academy, and repro- 
ductions of it are familiar to most of us ; but on looking 
at it one feels that though the construction is intended 
to be of steel, it could be carried out more suitably in 
stone. The wide buttresses with their weatherings and 
canopies are all suggestive of stone construction. What 
is wanted is an entirely new type of architecture suitable 
for visible steel construction, without any attempt at 
concealment. A great deal could be made of the treat- 
ment of very plain steelwork in coloured decoration, 
provided there was no attempt to give to the metal the 
appearance of another material. 

I do not venture on any suggestions as to the way in 
which steel buildings could be designed, but feel sure 
that, had the problem presented itself to some great 
nation like the ancient Greeks, they would have been 
equal to the occasion, and have overcome the apparently 
overwhelming difficulties in some very natural and sim- 
ple manner. Perhaps the problem will be solved in 
some country where there are no examples of ancient 
architecture and where architects will have their minds 
unbiassed by any early traditions. 


CovERED Ways. 

There is one feature which is absent from all our 
modern towns, and which, no doubt, as matters now 
stand, would not come within the Corporation By-laws. 
but which I think is a decidedly attractive feature. | 
refer to the covered way. In my young days I was often 
in the town of Nottingham, and I have a very vivid 
recollection of the advantages of the covered way in 
what I believe is still known as the “ Long Row.” 
There you were independent of rain or snow, and 
seeing that rain is an element to be reckoned with in 
this country, that is a great consideration. 

Covered ways could not now be carried out in England 
on the lines of those in Italian towns, where the exclu- 
sion of the sun is the chief requirement, and it is cus- 
tomary to bring the upper part of the buildings in the 
streets over the flagged footpaths, supported on rows of 
stone pillars either with or without arches, which give 
some very effective shadows underneath. These are 
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very picturesque, but would not lend themselves to the 
requirements of modern tradesmen ; but I think that 
covered ways could be designed of steel in a way which 
would not necessarily be a detriment to the general 
effect, and the light could be obtained by means of pris- 
matic glass where light was most required. I imagine 
the roofs to be flat and covered with lead for the most 
part, or possibly with some cheaper form of covering, 
but never lean-to roofs glazed after the manner of a 
vreenhouse—vide catalogues of metal castings. 

It would not be easy to apply them toour street build- 
ings as they now stand without considerable detriment 
to their appearance ; but, if buildings with visible steel 
construction became the order of the day, [ think that 
covered ways would follow as being specially adapted to 
buildings of that nature ; and Tam quite sure that those 
towns which had covered ways would be very populai 
for shopping ceatres, owing to the gain in comfort in- 
sured thereby ; and on the occasion of any great public 
function the flat roofs would be very useful as raised 
platforms from which a good view of processions in the 
streets could be obtained. Something in the nature of a 
covered way has lately been effected in Newcastle in 
front of the premises of a well-known firm of tradesmen 
in Market Street ; and though it may be said to be of a 
purely utilitarian character, it has one great advantage. 
viz. that people can look at the goods displayed in the 
shop windows for as long as they like, without being in 
the way of pedestrians. 

What I have said as to buildings of steel construction 
also applies to some extent to ferro-concrete buildings. 
[ should like to see the external surface of ferro-concrete 
buildings treated decoratively with either mosaic work 
or tiles, which would give the impression of having been 
applied, whereas stone or brick give the wrong im- 
pression that they are constructional features. The 
building up of a projecting cornice in ferro-concrete to 
look like a classic stone cornice cannot be said to have 
a particle of truth in its favour, and if we give up all 
attempts to be true in our construction very little 
can be hoped for the architecture of the twentieth 
century. 

The imitations of the materials themselves are very 
much to be deplored. Stone and marble are imitated 
so closely that even a stonemason may be deceived at 
first sight ; and cheap kinds of wood are scratched and 
stained to give the impression of oak. 

Architecture which depends upon shams both in its 
materials and construction for its general effect will 
never seriously impress the minds of any thinking peo- 
ple, and will not be handed down to posterity as “a 
thing of beauty and a joy tor ever.” 

Addressing the Students of the Association, Mr. 
Charlewood referred to the changes in the requirements 
for the Institute Examinations,* and continued : 

I think there is no doubt that the cultivation and 
training required for the Institute Examinations have 
had a marked influence upon the standard of archi- 
tecture in this country during the last twenty years. 
If you look at some of the illustrations in the building 
papers of, say, thirty years ago, you wonder how some o! 
the buildings you see depicted there could have been 
tolerated. And if you look at the buildings in the 
suburbs of many of our towns to-day, all over England, 
you will find them much more attractive, and having 
much greater claim to architecture than the majority ol 
those of an earlier period. No matter where you go, 
you always find a distinct improvement, showing that 
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they have been, for the most part, designed by those who 
have been carefully trained, and that training, I assume, 
has often been acquired in preparing for the examina- 
tions; and the improvement will, I trust, be still 
more marked as time goes on, owing to the improved 
training to be got from the new requirements for the 
examinations. 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. — At 
the General Meeting of this Society, held 30th 
November, the President, Mr. Sydney D. Kitson, M.A. 
| F.], in the Chair, a very interesting paper was read by 
Mr. Alfred Mattison on ** Old Leeds.’ He described its 
growth and development from a village up to the city of 
the nineteenth century, illustrating his text with many 
slides of old documents and engravings, ete. Mr. W. 
H. Thorp [F.|, in proposing a vote of thanks, deplored 
the loss of many of the historical fabrics so reminiscent 
of the early days, and remarked upon the Red Hall, 
Guilford Street, which is at present undergoing drastic 
changes in the way of renovation and alteration. The 
motion was supported by Mr. C. B. Howdill [.4.], who 
spoke of the lack of civic spirit shown in Leeds, especi- 
ally with regard to architectural development. 

Cardiff, South Wales and Monmouthshire Architect.’ 
Society.—The first of the meetings of this Society's 
winter programme was held on 15th November 1911. 
when the President, Mr. G. E. Halliday, F.S.A. [F.], de- 
livered a lecture on * Old English Pewter,” illustrated 
by between forty and fifty specimens ranging in date 
from c. 1575 to the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. Mr. Halliday stated that he had been asked 
to read a paper on “ Church Building,” and apologised 
for changing the subject to his “collecting hobby ” 
which he had followed for the last twenty years. He 
then went on to describe the composition of old 
English pewter, its history, and the various forms 
adopted for pewter vessels, from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth centuries. Mr. Halliday also exhibited 
replicas of the five remaining touch plates belonging 
to the Pewterers’ Company and explained the quality 
and other marks found on so many pieces of old 
pewter, 


MINUTES. LIL. 

At the Third General Meeting (Business) of the 
Session 1911-12, held Monday, 4th December 1911, at 8 
p.m.—Present : Mr. Leonard Stokes, President, in the 
Chair; 19 Fellows (including 5 members of Council), 13 
Associates, and 7 Licentiates—the Minutes of the Meet 
ing held 20th November, having been printed in the 
JOURNAL, were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The following Licentiates, attending for the first time 
since thew election, were formally admitted by the 
President, viz. : Herbert John Sturges, Hugh William 
Ellis Ruffle, H. 8S. Hiley. 

The Hon. Secretary having announced the re eipt of 
a number of books presented to the Library, a vote of 
thanks was passed to the donors by acclamation, 

The following candidates were elected by show of 
hands under By-law 10: 

As rentows (5) 
BARNES : Harry fA. 18941 (Neweastle-on Tyne) 
BIRD: Herbert) William |4. 1897] (Hong Kong 
SPAIN : Joseph [4. 1895] (Sunderland) 
WELLS: Robert Douglas [4. 1901). 
WHIT: Horace [4. 1903). 
As Associates (56). 


ADAMS: Maurice Spencer Rowe [S. 1909] 
ANGUS: Laurence Mortimer [S. 1910]. 
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Edward Ernest [Special Exar 
Paget Logan Spe al | 
rS. 19081). 


ra 


NY 1905 
Richard Henry Percy 
sACKFORD : Arthur Georg: 
202 : Kenneth Stepher 
2OWN : Baldwin [N. 1903 
20WN : Murray [8. 1910 
JLLOCK: John Edgar [SS 
SLARKE: Leonard Harris 
JAVIES : Joseph Charles G 
gan). 
DAVIES: William Frede 
DAVIS : Charles [Spe ial Ewa 
EDESON : Charles Alva 
(Derby : 
EVANS: Arthur Frede1 
FINNING ; Leonard John [| 
GARBUTT : Wilfred Thon 
GOODWIN : Bernard Malcoln 
GORRINGE: Wilfred Stuart 
HAKE: Guy Donne Gordon [\. 
HARDING : Charles Alfred [S. 191 
HOME: Geoffrey Wyville i TH 
HOWITT : Thomas Cecil [S. 1908] (Nott 
KEASELEY : John Norman [S,. 1904 
KNIGHT: Frank Wardel [S. 1909 
LAWSON : Wilfrid [S. 1909] (New 
LEROY : Adrien Denis [S8, 1909 
LOGAN : Philip Norman [S. 1908] (B 
LONG: Charies Williar §. 1908 
MARTIN : Moritz Ri hard [ 
MENNIE: Frederick Edwat 
MERRIMAN : Harold Ta 
MOTTRAM: Alfred Hugh 
OWEN : George Burgoyne 
South Wales 
PARKER: Thomas Abel [8S 
PATERSON : John Wils 
PRITCHARD: Ivor Me 
SAMSON : Hayward Lewis 
SWANNELL: Charles Mal 
SWINDELLS: Francis Har 
TAPPER: Michael John [S 
THORNTON : Harold [S. 1905 
TICKLE: Arthur George W 
WEST : Harry SN. 1906 
WESTBYE: Johannes Tl 
amination) (Christiania, 
WHITEHOUSE: Arthur Fl 
chester). 
WIGZELL: Norman 1%) 
WILLIAMS : Llewellyn Ebene 
WILSON : Allen Woodward 
WINTER: Cecil Reynold 
WORMALD : Harry [8 
WRIGHT : Christopher [ 
YOUNG: Allan Murray 


As Hon 
CRANE: Walter, R.W.8 
of Italy. 
MARSHALL: John Hub 
panion of the Tndia 


Archaolk oy in Ind 


The Secretary annou 
Council under By-law 
ceased to Te members 
Harold Edmund Chur 
Frampton, Herbert Good: 
Charles Valentine Hunten 
Francis Cart Wrigley 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


(9 Dec, 1911 


The President invited the Meeting to inspect the col 
ction of photographs forming part of the Arthur Cates 
Collection presented to the Institute by Mrs. Cates, 
nd proposed that their renewed thanks be sent to 
Mrs. Cates for her valuable gift; also that the cordial 
thanks of the Institute be expressed to the Librarian, 
Mir. Rudolf Dircks, through whom the donation had 


en recelved 


Che President left the Chair at 8.15, and the Meeting 
dispersed to view the photographs which were displayed 
tables in the East Gallery. 


Election of Licentiates. 


i Council Meeting of the 4th December, the 
ne candidates, having been found eligible and 
ified under the Charter and By laws, were elected 
Licentiates of the Institute in accordance with 
by-law 12, viz. : 
AINLEY : Cyril Eyres (Manchester). 
ARABIAN : John 
ARCHIBALD: Richard James (Middlesbrough 
BELL: Charles William (Sunderland). 
BRIDGES : Walter Herbert {Skeeness). 
COOPER : Berti 
COYLE: Alfred Herbert (Baroda, India). 
DAVIES: George Henry (Pontypridd). 
DEW : Wilham Allan (Hyde. Cheshire). 
DIACK : Alexander Ellis (Aberdeen). 
DYER: ( vl | Hamilton (Bloemfontein). 
GRAZEBROOK : Tom (Stourbridge). 
GREENHOW : Charles Ingleby Newcastle). 
GRIEG : Charles Henry (Edinburgh). 
HALL Watson (Oudtshoorn, South Africa 
HILTON : Ernest William (Altrincham) 
HOLDSWORTH : Ledgar (Wakefield). 
LANE: George Wiluam Curzon (York). 
LAWSON : Vincent Alexander (Stroud). 
LEGG : Frederick George Ivall. 
LEWIS: John Martin (Madras, India 
LOWSON : James (Aberdeen). 
MACDONALD: Donald (Dingwall 
SEALVERN : Thomas (Cheltenham 
MARGETTS : William Thomas 
MILLER: Robert Thomas. 
PALAIER : Bernard Cuddon 
PAWLEY : Ernest. 
REID : Peter (Kirkealds 
SCOTT : William H. (Cardiff). 
SELWYN : Stanley (Eastbourn 
SHIP\VRIGHT : William George 
SISLEIY H nry Arthur (Manchester) 
SMITH : Charles Bouton. 
SPARK : Charles H. (Svdnev. N.S.W. 
STABLER : Arthur William (Durham 
STANFORD : Jose ph Hunt (Toronto). 
STEER Walter Brighton . 
PAYLOR : Samuel (Burnley 
TOWNLEY : Herbert (Manchester). 
VINER : George James Morriss 
WHITE: Joseph Dixon (Bootham, York). 
WOOP : Absalom Reade (Burslem. Staffs). 


Erratum.— An error in the names of candidates 
passed the recent Statutory Examination requires 
ionon p. 61. Phe names should read 
Roxarp Srywour \nprews, of 103° Bow Road 
Bow. I 
oskEPH Epwarp MUNbDELI i}. FS.F.,. 157 Wool 
Exchange, Coleman Street, E.C. 
RBERT Henry Youne. 11) Tankerville Road. 
Streatham, S.W 








